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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1858, 


Aotes. 


IZAAK WALTON AND HIS EPITAPH ON HIS WIFE 
ANNE KEN, 


During my residence at Malvern in the summer 


of last year, it was of course a very natural con- | 


sequence that I should more than once visit 


Worcester Cathedral. There are so many features | 


of beauty and interest in this gracefully-venerable 
edifice, and some of the most ancient parts of it 
have been so well preserved, that it was especially 
gratifying to me to witness the very judicious 


manner in which the Dean and Chapter were | 
conducting the repairs of the building, under the | 


direction of their able architect, Mr. Perkins. In 
my examination of those repairs, I was accident- 
ally attracted by observing a monument erected 
against the east angle of the north wall at the 


éxtremity of the Lady Chapel, to the memory of 
As I re- | 
| him.—Dr. Morley was, however, regularly, and, almost 
| daily, in the House of Lords, from December 1661 to the 


Anne Ken, the wife of Izaak Walton. 
membered that the pious old angler himself was 
interred in the south transept of Winchester 
Cathedral, and that Ken was of a Hertfordshire 


family settled in London, and became Bishop of 


Bath and Wells, —I was at a loss to know how it 
¢ame to pass that she was buried in this place; 


but on turning to the Life of Bishop Ken, by the | 
Rev. W. L. Bowles, and to Sir N. Harris Nicolas’s | 
elaborate Life of Walton, — which I supposed to | 


be the best authorities on the subject,—I col- 


lected those particulars which I have transmitted | 


to you, for the purpose of stating what I have 
ascertained relating to Mrs. Anne Walton and her 
monument, and of requesting farther information 
from any of your readers and correspondents. 
The monument consists of an oval cartouche, 


within which the following inscription is engraved | 


in the Italic writing character of the seventeenth 
century :— 
« Ex Terris 


Ky 
M. 8. 
Here lyeth buried so much as 
could dye of ANNE, the Wyfe of 
IZAAK WALTON, 
Who was 
a Woman of remarkable Prudence, and of the Primitive 
riety, 
her greate and generall Knowledge being adorned with 
such true Humillitie, and blest with so much Christian 
Meeknesse, 
as made her worthy of a more memorable 
Monument. 
She dved (alas that she is dead) 
the 17th of April, 1662, aged 52. 
Study to be like her.” 

The excellent woman who is thus commem- 
crated was the eldest daughter of Thomas Ken, 
an attorney in the Court of Common Pleas. She 
was born about the year 1610; and Rachel Floud, 


| patriotic Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


gust 22, 1640, some six years afterwards he mar- 
ried this Anne Ken, the sister of Thomas Ken, 
who long afterwards became the eminent and 
In the Me- 
moir of this prelate published by Mr. Bowles in 


| 1830, are several very interesting notices of the 


family of Izaak Walton, derived from his own 
manuscript entries in his Common Prayer-book, 
then in the possession of Dr. Herbert Hawes, Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury. One of those entries sup- 
plies the reason for the erection of the monument 
which I had noticed at Worcester. 

“ Anne Walton,” says this record, “ dyed the 17th of 
April, about one o’clock in that night, and was buried in 
the Virgin Mary’s Chapel in the Cathedral in Worcester, 
the 20th day.” 

“ It must not escape observation,” adds Sir N, 
H. Nicolas, after inserting this extract, — 

“That Dr. Morley was Bishop of Worcester at the time 
when Mrs. Walton died in that city; and as neither 
Walton nor herself appear to have had any relations there, 
it is reasonable to suppose that they went on a visit to 


middle of May, 1662: but the Waltons probably con- 
tinued at the palace whilst the Bishop attended his par- 
liamentary duties,” 

It is, perhaps, still more probable, that the 
Bishop had sent them thither for the benefit of 
Mrs. Walton in her last illness; but no par- 
ticulars of her decease are known, and it is doubt- 
ful how far her husband was prepared for her loss 
by any previous invalid condition. 

There cannot be a question that he was tenderly 
attached to her, nor that he himself composed the 
pathetic epitaph in Worcester Cathedral, the ori- 
ginal draught of it being also contained in his 
Prayer-book. The variations which it shows are 
remarkable and curious; as may be seen by the 
interesting facsimile of the manuscript published 
by Mr. Bowles. The commencement “ Ex Terris 


| D. M. 8.” is not in the original, and was probably 


supplied to Walton by Bishop Morley. Mr. 


Bowles then observes, that — 

“ The epitaph, as first written, appears with the words 
‘ of primitive piety,’ instead of * the primitive piety ;’ the 
words ‘ the primitive’ appear as corrections; it seems to 
me designedly, to imply that her piety was that primitive 


| piety which the Church of England professed, and there- 
| fore the correction was important.” 


At the close of the epitaph, the original words 
were “ Alas! Alas! that she dyed;” and though 


| Walton himself altered the passage to “ that she 
I g 


is dead,” he still retained both the exclamations 
of sorrow. It is also worthy of notice that in the 
manuscript draught, after the words “ she dyed” 
is a line of imperfect marks which nearly form 


| letters, but are still quite illegible in the fac- 
| simile, though it is possible that an acute ob- 
| server might decypher them in the original 
the first wife of Izaak Walton, having died Au- 


writing. 
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If any of your friends can illustrate this sub- | 
ject by farther information, I shall feel myself 
th interested in receiving it, and glad to have 

drawn your attention to the 7. 
ILLIAM TiTE. 


42. Lowndes Square. 





RICHMOND NEW PARK. 


The White Lodge, otherwise the New or Stone 
Lodge, in the above royal park, which has 
become the residence of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, is situated in the parish of 
Mortlake, and is ‘often confounded with a build- 
ing long since razed to the ground, and to which 
Swift alluded when he says *,— 

“Sing on I must, and sing I will 
Of Richmond-Lodget and Marble-Hill.” $ 

This last lodge, having been the Duke of Or- 
mond’s, was, after his attainder, purchased by the 
Prince of Wales (George Augustus, afterwards 
George II.). The New Park, as is well known, 
was formed by Charles I., and, unfortunately for 
him, his arbitrary and despotic measures in effect- 
ing his purpose embroiled him with all the neigh- 
bouring landholders and persons resident in the 
vicinity ; and Lord Clarendon (History of the 
Rebellion) thinks that primarily these circum- 
stances might have somewhat contributed to his 
unhappy fate; and his intolerance created a de- 
termined resistance to the wishes and control of 
the Court for more than one hundred years. The 
Lodge, now occupied by the Prince, was ori- 
ginally erected by George II, and intended as 
a rural retreat for his Majesty and the Royal 
Family when they took the diversion of hunting 
in the park. The part built by George IT. was of 
Portland stone, to which the Princess Amelia, 
when ranger of this park, added wings of brick. 
The Lodge is situate upon an eminence at the 
head of a large piece of water, and commands a 
delightful prospect over one of the finest parks in 
the kingdom.§ The Star of Thursday, June 4, 
1801, states that his Majesty had made a present 
of the large stone lodge to Mr. Addington.|| It 
was in the year 1805 that Humphrey Repton was 
desired to visit this seat, and he proposed the 

* A Pastoral Dialogue. 

+ It was advertised in the London Gazette of Saturday, 
June 27, 1719, for sale, by way of cant, as the estate 
“late of the late” Duke of Ormond, who was then an 
exile attainted of high treason; and there is a very fine 
engraving of it by Chatelain. 

} Marble-Hill, built by the Countess of Suffolk, at 
Twickenham. 

; See Vitruvius Britannicus, by Woolfe and Gandon, 5 
vols., Lond. 1767, vol. iv. plates 1, 2, 3, and 4., the Lodge 
in Richmond Park; architects, Wright and Morris; en- 
graved by Miller. 

|| It was on this occasion that Mr. Canning, alluding | 
to Mr. Addington’s sobriquet of the “ Doctor,” called it the 
Villa Medici. | 








alterations which were afterwards carried out.* 
After Lord Sidmouth’s death it was assigned to 
the Duchess of Gloucester. There was another 
noble edifice in this park, built by Sir Rob. Wal- 
pole when ranger, and which was a favourite 
retreat of his; it was called the Great Lodge, or 
Old Lodge, and Deputy Ranger’s Lodge. Of this 
elegant building I know but of one published en- 
graving.t This was formerly the residence of 
Philip Medows, Esq., father of that distinguished 
general, the Right Hon. Sir W. Medows, K.B., 
Governor of Hull. This lodge was pulled down 
a few years ago. 

I subjoin some exffacts which, in some in- 
stances, are indicative of the furore with which 
royal and noble personages pursued the chase in 
the above park at the periods specified. 


1647. A letter from Colonel Edmund Whalley 
states that 
“the King [Charles ~ was a hunting on Saturday, 28 
Aug*, in New parke, killed a Stag and a Buck: after- 
wards dined at Syon, — stayed 3 or 4 hours with his Chil- 
dren,—and then returned to Hampton Court, where there 
is great resort of all sorts of people to him.” — Perfect Oc- 
currences, Fryday, September 3rd, 1647. 


In the same publication, at p. 236.: — 


“The King at Hampton, —the Dukes at Syon-House, 
— the Prince Elector at Richmond, — the Duke of Yorke 
with the Lords were hunting in the New Parke at Rich- 
mond, where was good sport, —the King chearefull and 
much Company there,” &c. 


1723. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in a letter 
to the Countess of Mar, Oct. 20, 1723 : — 

“ You may imagine poor gallantry droops; and except 
in the Elysian shades of Richmond, there is no such thing 
as love or pleasure.”— Works of Lady M. W. Montagu, in 
5 vols., London, 1803, vol. iii. p. 140. 


In the same volume, p. 150., she also writes to 
the Countess of Mar, — 

“] pass many hours on horseback, and I'll assure you 
ride staghunting, which I know you'll stare to hear of. I 
have arrived to vast courage and skill that way, and am 
as well pleased with it as with the acquisition of a new 
sense. is Royal Highness{ hunts in Richmond Park, 
and I make one of the beau monde in his train. I desire 
you, after this account, not to name the word old woman 
to me any more. I approach to fifteen nearer than I did 
ten years ago, and am in hopes to improve every year in 
health and vivacity.” 


In Letters of the Countess of Suffolk, 2 vols., 
1824, she writes in vol. i. p. 376. to Mr. Gay, — 


“ We hunt here with great noise and violence, and have 
every day a very tolerable chance to have a neck broke.” 





* These are given and contrasted with its former state 
in coloured plates in Fragments on the Theory and Practice 
of Landscape Gardening, by H. Repton and his Son, Lon- 
don, 1816, 4to.; and in Landscape Gardening and Archi- 
tecture, of the late Humpbrey Repton, by J. C. Loudon, 
London, 1840. 

¢ In the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry, engraved by 
W. Watts, oblong 4to., 1779, plate 16, and drawn by 
George Barret, R.A. 

} George Augustus Prince of Wales (postea Geo. II.). 
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1728. The Craftsman describes the hunting of 


the Court on August 3, 1728, in the New Park, 
and says Wednesdays and Saturdays are fixed for 
the diversion for some time. 

Read's Journal of Saturday, August 24, 1728, 
speaks at much length of the hunting in the New 
Park on the previous Saturday, and adds, his 
Majesty, the Duke, and the Princess Royal* 
hunted on horseback. Her Majesty and the 
Princess Amelia hunted in a four-wheel chaise, 
and the Princess Caroline in a two-wheel chaise ; 


and the Princesses Mary and Louisa were in a | 
coach. Sir Robert Walpole attended as ranger, | 


clothed in green, &c. 

The London Journal of September 7, 1728, says, 
on the previous Saturday the Princess Royal had 
the misfortune to fall from her horse while hunt- 
ing, but received no hurt. 

The Craftsman, relating the chase of August 21, 


1731, mentions that the horse of Viscount Malpas, | 


son-in-law of Sir Robert Walpole, fell, and the 
Prince of Wales, being in full speed, with great 
difficulty prevented his horse running over him, 
as he lay on the ground. 

The Country Journal, alluding to the hunting 
on September 14, 1731, says, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s horse fell with and threw him, but he re- 
ceived no hurt, yet her Majesty ordered him to 
bleed by way of precaution. 

The following appears in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, vol. i, for September, 1731 :— ‘Tuesday, 
September 14, being Holy-rood Day, the King's 
huntsmen hunted their free buck in Richmond 
New Park with bloodhounds, according to cus- 
tom. %. 





CARDINAL YORK: THE STUART PAPERS, 


By way of supplement to a recent communica- 
tion of mine, I beg to place at your disposal a 
translated copy of the will of Cardinal York, to 
whom, as the last of the Stuarts, an interest at- 
taches. I am not aware that it exists in any ac- 


cessible form ; and you will probably be glad to | 


preserve it in“ N. & Q 

It is satisfactory to learn from the editorial 
remarks which succeeded my communication, that 
those interesting documents, known as “ the Stu- 
art Papers,” were purchased by George IV., and 
partially published; but from a paragraph which 
appeared in 1844 in the Dublin Evening Post, I 


am inclined to imagine that a valuable portion of 


the family papers of the Stuarts is still preserved 


at Rome. The Evening Post is a Catholic jour- | 


nal usually well informed on Roman gossip. As- 
suming that such papers do exist, 1 repeat the 
Opinion already expressed, that the liberality and 





* Who afterwards married the Stadtholder. 
+ Frederick Lewis, father of George LI. 


literary taste of the present Pope would probably 
sanction access to them for historical purposes : — 


“ We, Henry Benedict Mary, son of James III., King of 
| England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Cardinal of the 
Holy Roman Church, Bishop of Frascati, considering that 
we are mortal, and not knowing the time and the hour 
when Almighty God will be pleased to call us to him, 
have resolved, now that we are in good health, and in the 
full enjoyment of all our faculties, to make our last dispo- 
sition, and to provide, as well as to that which relates to 
our funeral, as for the salvation of our soul and our tem- 
poral affairs. In consequence we dispose, by our last will, 
in the manner following : — 

“ We repose such full confidence in our dearly-beloved 
friend Monsignor Angelo Cesarini, Bishop of Milesi, and 
Rector of our Seminary; he has ever given us such great 
proofs of his integrity, fidelity, discretion, high respect, 
and love for ourselves, that we are satisfied it is our duty 
to confide to no one but him the important deed with 
which we are now occupied. 

“Of all our real estate, household goods, money, dia- 
monds, rings, jewels, credits, and rights of our royal house, 
which belong to us, of whatsoever kind and nature they 
may be, and wherever placed, situated, or established, of 
every right of our house and family, belonging to and 
devolved on us, accepted, or acknowledged, transmitted 
or transmissible, we appoint, declare, and institute for 
our universal fiduciary heir the above-named Monsignor 
Cesarini, Bishop of Milesi, and Rector of our Seminary, 
with whom we have daily passed the greatest part of our 
life, and to whom we have especially confided our precise 
will and dispositions: consequently, we will and ordain 
that what shall be declared, commanded, desired, and ex- 
plained by him, shall be considered as if we had really 
| declared, commanded, and willed it ourselves, such being 
our will, communicated and entrusted to him, concerning 
whomsoever shall succeed to our inheritance and to all 
our rights, credits, and possessions, as well as our legacies 
of whatever kind, quality, and quantity they may be, 
bequests, the execution of which we have equally con- 
fided to him, and also concerning the disposal of our 
chapel and sacred ornaments, jewels, or plate belonging to 
the same chapel. 

“ For the disposal of these objects, we declare that we 
have in our possession a special apostolic Indulto from the 
Sovereign Pontiff Benedict XIV. We likewise recognise 
in the above-named prelate the right of disposing of any- 
thing belonging to us, for which purpose we have already 
| declared to the said fiduciary heir our sentiment and 
will. 

“ We also expressly declare that all the objects which 
shall be found in our inheritance, real estate, household 
goods, plate, trinkets, diamonds, jewels, and orders, as 
well as the insignia of our crown, decorations, valuable 
effects, credits of our royal house, our proper actions, 
rights and claims of what kind soever they are, belong 
specially and fully to us, are of our free property and pos- 
session, inasmuch as they are derived partly from the 
inheritance of the ancestors of our royal house and family 
devolved on us, and partly as bought and accumulated 
by us. 

“« We further declare and direct that our above-named 
fiduciary heir shall not be compelled by any one to mani- 
fest, declare, and explain the trusts we have committed to 
him, so long as he shall not think it proper and convenient 
to doso, being our pleasure that he may have all the con- 
venience necessary to make any such communication or 
declaration, either entirely or partially, according to the 
circumstances and seasons which he shall judge most 
proper, such being our determination and our precise or 
| very will, And should it ever happen that any person, 
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even of SOVEREIGN RANK, and under any pretext, pre- 
tension, and title whatever, attempt in any manner to 
compel him, before he shall himself desire to make such a 
manifestation, declaration, and explanation, wholly or in 
part, in that case we appoint, declare, and institute him- 
self our universal proprietary heir, with full liberty to 
enjoy and to dispose of our inheritances, moveable and 
real goods, rights, as above-named, and without any con- 
dition or restitution whatever. We will, moreover, and 
ordain that if there shall be found annexed to the present 
disposition, or on (or near) our person, or in our palaces 
of Rome and Frascati, or with our above-named fiduciary 
(or trustee) other papers signed by us, they are to be 
considered as forming a substantive part of the present 
disposition, and our said fiduciary heir shall give full exe- 
cution to their contents with the greatest punctuality 
and exactitude, and we doubt not, but, on the contrary, 


we feel assured, that he will conform to, and execute | 


them. 

“We moreover declare that in consideration of the 
great losses we have suffered at the period of the revolu- 
tion in Rome (1798), not only in our funded property and 
the furniture of our palaces, plate, and other valuable things, 
and on account of other applications we were previously 
bound to make of our jewels and other effects in qrder to 
assist the Government, at the request of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, it bas not been in our power to follow in this 
fiduciary disposition, as it was our desire, the impulses of 
our heart in those things concerning ourselves and our in- 
heritance, and the persons in our service, and those like- 
wise who might deserve our regard. 

“Finally, it is our intention to renew here, and to con- 
sider as expressly inserted in it, our protest * deposited 
in the acts of the notary Cataldi, on the 27th’ of January, 
1764, and published on the 30th of January, 1788, at the 
death of our most serene brother, relative to the trans- 
mission of our rights of succession to the throne and 
crown of England in behalf of the Prince on whom they 
devolve by right (de jure), by proximity of blood, and by 
rights of succession ; we declare to transmit these rights 
to him in the most explicit and solemn form. Such is our 
last will and testamentary disposition, dictated word by 
word (de verbo ad verbum). It is our will that it have 
perpetual validity, and the best and most valid title com- 
petent to us (to give it). 

“Given at our residence in Frascati, on the 15th day of 
July, 1802. “Henry Rot.” 


Witiiam Joun Firz-Parrick. 








* It appears that in this protest the succession is thus 
eventually regulated. It reascends to Henriette Anne of 
England, daughter of Charles I., born the 16th June, 1644, 
and married the 8lst March, 1661, to Philippe of France, 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. (the celebrated 
“Madame” of Bossuet’s “Funeral Orations”). This 
princess had by Philippe, a prince, who died at a tender 
age; Maria Louisa, wife of Charles II., King of Spain, 
who died childless; and Anne Maria of Orleans. This 
last married the 10th April, 1684, Victor-Amadeus-Fran- 
cis, Duke of Savoy, afterwards King of Sardinia, in 1720. 
His successor, Charles Emanuel III, gave existence to 
Victor-Amadeus III., who reigned in 1788 (the period of 
the publication of the above protest), and who, according 
to the Anglo-Catholic laws, was called to the throne of 
England for the Stuarts, as representing Anne Maria of 
Orleans, daughter of Henriette Anne of England, and 
grand-daughter of the unfortunate Charles I.— Note of 
the Chevalier de Berardi. 











MILTON'S BLINDNESS. 


In some of his earlier biographies I have seen 
it stated that he had weakness of the eyes from 
childhood, which was aggravated by midnight 
studies, an infirmity inherited by his daughter 
Deborah, who is reported to have been obliged to 
resort to spectacles at the early age of eighteen. 

The date of total blindness is fixed by some at 
about the time of his answering Salmasius, or two 
or three years preceding his second marriage. 

Wilmott, in his Lives of the Poets, says, — 


“Soon after the summer of 1651, after his removal from 
his apartments at Whitehall to a house in Petty France, 
Westminster, he was suffering under almost total blind- 
ness, being entirely deprived of the sight of one eye, yet con- 
tinued to discharge his office with the assistance of his 
nephew Edward Phillips. Jn the following year his sight 
was completely gone.”’ 


To some extent, and perhaps with the exclusion 
of the last paragraph, this is probably correct, but 
it is not quite evident that total darkness came 
upon him till 1654. 

On Feb. 22, 1652, he addressed a letter to the 
Lord Bradshaw, recommending Mr. Marvel for 
some employment, wherein he writes, — 


“If the council shall think yt I need any assistance 
in y® performance of my place upon the death of Mr. 
Wakerley, tho’ for my part I find no encumbrance of 
that w* belongs to me, except it be in point of attend- 
ance at conference wt Ambassadors, w*" I confess in my 
condition I am not fit for.” 


This letter (probably holograph) is preserved 
amongst our national records, and doubtless al- 
ludes to the gradual impairment of his vision. 
His sight had been growing feeble since 1644, as 
we learn from the translation of his own epistle to 
his friend Leonard Philaras, Ambassador from the 
Duke of Parma at Paris, under date of 1654, 
Sept. 28 :— 

“ It is about 10 years since, I think, since I perceived my 
sight to grow weak and dim. Early in the morning, if I 
began to read as usual my eyes immediately suffered 
pain, but after some moderate bodily exercise were re- 
freshed; whenever I looked at a candle I saw a sort of 
iris around it. Not long afterwards, on the left side of my 
left eye, which began to fail some years before the other, a 
darkness arose which hid from me all things on that side ; 
if I chanced to close my right eye, whatever was before 
me seemed diminished. In the last three years, as my re- 
maining eye failed by degrees, some months before my sight 
was utterly gone, all things that I could discern, tho’ I 
moved not myself, appeared to fluctuate, now to the right, 
now to the left; obstinate vapours seem to have settled 
all over my forehead and temples, overwhelming my eyes 
with a sort of sleepy heaviness, especially after food, till 
the evening, so that I frequently recollect the condition 
of the prophet Phineas in the Argonautics : — 

‘Him vapours dark 
Enveloped, and the earth appeared to roll 
Beneath him, sinking in a lifeless trance.” 
But I should not omit to say, that while I had some little 
sight remaining, as soon as I went to bed and reclined on 
either side, a copious light used to dart from my closed 
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eyes; then, as my sight grew daily less, darker colours 
seemed to burst forth with vehemence, and a kind of in- 
ternal noise; but now, as if everything lucid were extin- 
guished, blackness, either absolute or checquered, and 
interwoven as it were with ash colour, is accustomed to 
form itself in my eyes; yet the darkness perpetually be- 
fore them, as well during the night as in the day, seems 
always approaching rather to white than to black, ad- 
mitting as the eye rolls a minute portion of light as thro’ 
a crevice. 

The great poet was not altogether free from a 
regard to his personal appearance, and seems to 
have prided himself not a little upon the fact that 
although his vision had fled, yet externally the 
eye, to an ordinary observer, presented no un- 
sightly deformity ; for in his answer to the author 
of Clamor Regii Sanguinis, he says that his “ eye 
to all outward appearance is as clear and free 
from spot as those who see farthest.” This was 
written when he was over forty years of age. 
And, again, the well-known sonnet to his friend 
Cynriac Skinner, commencing 

“ Cynriac, this three years’ day these eyes, tho’ clear 

To outward view of blemish or of spot,” &c. &c. 

Some time since I had the pleasure of disco- 
vering the Hartlib correspondence, consisting of 
some thousands of letters, treatises, and other 
curious MSS., and although my examination was 
but very cursory, I saw enough to convince my- 
self of the probability of its being a mine for 
researches, especially for hitherto unknown par- 
ticulars touching Milton and his contemporaries, 
which would amply repay the zealous inquirer 
into history. As one of the above-named letters, 
viz. from the Rev. Mr. Durie to Samuel Hartlib, 
dated Zurich, Nov. 18, 1654, refers to Milton and 
his blindness, I may be excused in giving the 
extract : — 

“I wish that Mr. Milton may recover his sight; and I 
would not have him to despaire of it, because I was told 
y‘ an old man of three score and odd years, blind in the 
territorie of Sclaphausen, was cured by an oculist, an 
husbandman in those parts, who took a cataract from his 
eyes w“" had covered them so long time, and now he sees 
perfectly againe. I pray you remember my service to 
him, and tell him that Viack hath sent copies of his 
Defensio Secunda into these parts, but in many places 
vitiously printed, w°" wrongs the sense, and yt none of 
the London print were brought to the Mart of Frankfort. 
Many here are well pleased that hee hath handled Morus 
rough; but some think that Morus is w ronged. I cannot 
make any certain judgment of wt is said of him, but 
perhaps at Geneva I may learn something m@® exactly. 
However it doth not much concerne mee to be curious 
therein, only, by the by, I may listen after the things w*” 
are so much contradictorily debated amongst some here; 
but truly I believe where there is so much smoke there 
must bee some fire.” 


Another letter from Durie to Hartlib, under 
date of June 5, 1652, also mentions the author of 
Paradise Lost; — 

“Mr. Bouchart, one of the ministers of the French 
church, coming through Holland, did lodge with Salma- 
sius at Leiden; tells me that Salmasius is making readie 
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an answer to Mr. Milton. I pray salute Mr. Milton from 
me, and let him know this.” 

Here no allusion whatever is made to his blind- 
ness, so I think we may consider that Wilmott has 
fallen into error in affixing this year as the date, 
more especially as Hartlib’s letter above quoted 
would seem to intimate that this misfortune over- 
took the poet in 1654. Cx. Hoppsr. 





MR. JEFFERSON HOGG’S LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. 


In his recently published Life of the poet Shel- 
ley, Mr. Hogg has reprinted, in extenso, from the 
notes to Queen Mab, a striking version of the 
legend of the Wandering Jew, which Shelley de- 
scribes as “a translation of part of some German 
work, whose title he had vainly endeavoured to 
discover, which he had picked up dirty and 
torn in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” Mr. Hogg pro- 
fesses to believe that this powerful fragment was, 
in reality, the production of Shelley’s own pen; 
and he refers to several similar attempts at mysti- 
fication, in confirmation of his impression that 
Shelley's disclaimer ought not upon this occasion 
to be accepted as final. This assumption is, how- 
ever, wholly unfounded. The legend of “ Aha- 
suerus,” as given by the poet, is a translation 
from Schubart, and was first published, in 1802, 
in a monthly magazine devoted exclusively to 
German literature, entitled The German Museum, 
This periodical was printed by C. Whittingham, 
Dean Street, Fetter Lane, for E. Geisweiler and 
the other proprietors, and the only volumes pub- 
lished bear date respectively 1800, 1801, and 1802. 
The version adopted by Shelley will be found in 
its third volume. 

Apropos of one or two of Mr. Hogg’s own mys- 
tifications. He speaks of the father of Harriet 
Westbrook (the first wife of the poet), as an “ ex- 
coffee-house-keeper,” in a tone which is calculated 
to suggest inferences wholly unwarranted by facts 
within his own knowledge. The tavern, formerly 
kept by Mr. Westbrook, was the Mount Street 
Coffee House (a place of fashionable resort in its 
day), from which he had retired with competent 
means, some years before the marriage of his 
daughter. Although tediously minute on many 
points which are of the slightest possible interest 
to the admirers of the poet, Mr. Hogg is singu- 
larly reticent on some of the more important fea- 
tures of his hero’s biography. The circumstances 
which led to Shelley’s connexion with Harriet 
Westbrook are very imperfectly explained b 
Mr. Hogg. The “ ex-coffee-house-keeper” had, 
unhappily for her, placed his daughter at the same 
school as that in which Shelley's sister was re- 
ceiving her education ; and it was on the occasion 
of his visits to that expensive but not very care- 
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fully conducted establishment, that the poet be- 
came acquainted with his first wife. Whatever 
may have been the position of her father at that 
period, he was both willing and able to allow his 
daughter 200/. per annum ; without which, indeed, 
she and her husband would in all probability have 
starved. We are told by Miss Shelley, that in 
marrying Harriet Westbrook after her elope- 
ment with him, her brother “had sacrificed him- 
self to a point of honour!” And although Mr. 
Hogg informs his readers that Mr. Godwin “ con- 
sidered marriage hateful and detestable,” he omits 
to add, that it was not until after the melancholy 
death of Shelley's first wife, that the author of 
Political Justice managed to conquer his repug- 
mance to so “ unnecessary” a ceremony: when a 
large inheritance being at stake, he was induced 
to declare that, although marriage was superero- 


gatory, so far as the man and woman were con- | 


cerned, children should have fathers duly recog- 
nised by the law! 

In 1814 Shelley quitted England, accompanied 
by Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin ; the sole pretext 
of the poet for his repudiation of his wretched wife 
being that he had seen some one else whom he 
liked better! The poor deserted girl (her father 
having died insolvent in the interim), after suf- 
fering great privations, and sinking into the lowest 
oun of misery, committed suicide by throwing 

erself into the basin in the Green Park on the 
10th November, 1816. Will Mr. Hoae inform 
the readers of his next volume what the con- 
dition of this unhappy woman (hardly more than 
a child) was at the time of her death ; and pub- 
lish the letter addressed by her husband to the 
solicitor who appealed to his sense of common 
humanity in her behalf? When the obstacle to 
this second marriage was removed, Mr. Godwin 
not only withdrew his objections, general and 
particular, to hymeneal ceremonies, but pressed 
on his daughter’s marriage with a precipitancy 
which might have revolted the feelings of his 
friends, had the notions of decency which had 
countenanced their previous connexion been ac- 
cessible to any such shock. Mr. Godwin’s primary 


object, however, that of securing for his daughter's | 


child the undisputed succession to a large entailed 
estate, was thus fully achieved; and the rapidity 
of the progress in morals of its parents, after so 
long a halt, whatever the fastidious, unpoetical, and 
unphilosophical world may have thought of it, 
was, in all probability, an indispensable condition 
of the arrangement. 


s ” 
Mr. Hogg complains of the “ cruel,” the “ tre- 


mendous calumnies” by which his friend, whose 
life was, he tells us, “ more golden than gold,” 
was beset wheresoever he went; but surely the 
conduct which had led to the depravation and 
suicide of a wife, whose beauty is described as 
that of “a poet’s dream,” and as having been “the 


| peculiar admiration of her husband ;” whose faults 
| were for the most part the result of her devotion 
to his own extravagant theories in ethics and 
polemics; and which eventuated in his marriage 
with the person who had not only supplanted her 
in his affections, but usurped her place in his bed ; 
| was not susceptible of very favourable inferences 

from that portion of the community with whom 
| honour, conjugal fidelity, or even common hu- 

manity, is anything but a name. C. R. 8. 


Minor Notes. 


Codex Vaticanus, — Disappointed in the pro- 
mised edition of Cardinal Mai, I would urge on 
| the authorities of the Vatican the importance of a 
| facsimile edition, to be taken by means of photo- 
graphy. Age and use and abuse must have been 
long in operation on this MS., injuries destined 
still to continue till time will finally obliterate 
every trace of this precious document. Three 
hands in succession can be traced in it as refresh- 
ing the characters with new ink. The faithfulness 
of photographic impressions would give immor- 
tality to this MS., and the multiplication of copies 
without the slightest injury (which it has hitherto 
sustained from collation real or pretended) would 
in effect make the MS. itself visible to the micro- 
scopic eye of every critic and student. The au- 
thorities now in charge of this treasure would be 
thereby relieved from the dread of “omy by per- 
sons wishing to consult it, or of its possible loss by 
fire. The public would also feel secure from 
further mutilation of the MS. and corruption of 
the text. The despatch and cheapness of such 
photographic likeness, requiring no aid of scholar- 
ship real or pretended, would ensure an extended 
circulation of this the most important of MSS., 
and obviate any necessity for recurring to the 
original, which might be kept in a fire-proof vault, 
secure from all accidents, except the corroding 
hand of time. T. J. Buckron. 

Lichfield. 


Picture of Ancient London.—In the entrance- 
| room to the banking house of MM. Vischer et 
| fils, at Basle, there is an old painting giving a 
| view of London, taken from the water. Old St. 

Paul’s igthere, and the old houses upon London 

Bridge. ~ This carries the view back to a date 
| earlier than the great fire. ME LETEs. 


Drinking Healths—The following extracts may 
be interesting to some of your readers : — 


“We have those in our times that are mad on May- 
| Poles, Morrice-dancing, Drinking Healths on their knees, 
| yea, in their hats (as in the University by Scholars, &c.) 
Yea, in some places Maids drink healths upon their 
knees; ’tis vile in men, but abominable in women. There 
| were two persons of quality, that some years since drank 
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this king’s health upon their knees, and not long after 
sought to betray him: this I have from an eye-witness 
of good quality.” — Hall’s Downfall of May-games. 4to. 
1661, p. 3. 


Grorce Orror. 


Telegram.—lI find the following in the Washing- 
ton National Intelligencer for March 27. As the | 
communication bears the initials of a very old friend | 
of mine, who is eminently qualified to give an | 
opinion upon this and all similar subjects, I send | 
the extract for your use, in any way you may 
judge best : — 

“In the London Notes and Queries of November 21, 
1857, I find among the ‘ Minor Notes’ the following : — 

“* Telegram. — The oldest date given to this word as 
yet is two years ago, and its earliest habitat the United 
States. It may be carried farther, for it was used in 
Liverpool four years ago, and nearly as long ago in Lon- 
don. “*Hype CLARKE.’ 


“When and where TELEGRAM was first used as a head- 
ing for telegraphic intelligence is easily ascertained. On | 
the 27th of April, 1852, in the Daily American Telegraph, 
published in this city, the editor, Mr. Taos, C. CoNNOLLY, 
thus introduced the word : — 

“* Telegram. — Telegraph means to write from a dis- 
tance; Telegram the writing itself, executed from a dis- 
tance. Monogram, Logogram, &c., are words formed 
upon the same analogy and in good acceptafion. Hence 
Telegram is the appropriate heading of a telegraphic 
despatch. Well, we'll go it. Look to our heading.’ 


“ The telegraphic despatches in the same paper were 
accordingly given under the heading of Telegrams. This 
heading was continued daily for some time, but as it 
found no favour with the Press of the country it was drop- 
ped, and the old heading, ‘ News by Electric Telegraph,’ | 
was resumed. P. F. 

“ Washington, March 26, 1858.” 


P. T. | 

The first English Almanac: printed in German 

form. —I take the following cutting from a recent 
number of the Boston Morning Post : — 


“ John Gruber, a native of Strasburg, Lancaster county, 
Pa, and the founder or publisher of the first English al- 
manac printed in the German form, known as ‘ the Dutch- 
English Almanac,’ died on the 5th inst., at Hagerstown, 
Md., at the advanced age of ninety years, leaving an 
aged widow, and an extensive family connection.” 


W. W. 


First Iron Passage Boat.—It is recorded in 
The London Magazine of May, 1820, that 


“a boat of iron would have sounded strangely in the ears 
of our ancestors: we live in an age, however, when no- 
thing seems impossible in mechanics, and may expect to 
have soon to announce a balloon of lead. A malleable 
iron passage boat was constructed last winter and spring, 
for the Fofth and Clyde Canal Company, by Mr. Wilson, 
shipbuilder, from the designs, and under the direction of 
Mr. Henry Creighton, !ate of Soho, now of Glasgow. The 
hull was built of iron, in order to avoid the often recur- 
ring and expensive repairs to which the wooden vessels 


had been found liable. Considerable opposition to the | 


plan was made by the persons connected with the navi- 
gation of the boats, who said it would be found inconve- 
nient and unfit for the service; but experience has proved 


it otherwise, and The Vulcan has been found to be the 


most agreeable and manageable of the passage-vessels in 
every variety of weather, while, though carrying more 
passengers than any on the old plan, it is as easily tracked 
as the smallest of them; and from the lowness of the cen- 
tre of gravity, it admits of a large cabin and awning on 
deck, where the passengers are better accommodated than 
in the former way below.” 

W. W. 


Malta, 


Roman Antiquities.— The church of Crosby- 


| upon-Eden, four miles from Carlisle, is near the 


wall of Severus. From the stones of this wall the 
old church was built; and a larger one being 


| lately wanted, the stones of the wall are again 


turned to account. At any rate the stones will 
be saved. N. 


Sale of a Negro Boy.—In the account of the 
trial of John Rice, who was hanged for forgery at 
Tyburn, May 4, 1763, it is said, “ A commission 
of bankruptcy having been taken out against 
Rice, his effects were sold by auction, and among 
the rest his negro boy.” I could not have be- 
lieved such a thing could have taken place so 
lately ; there is little doubt it was the last of the 
kind. A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


White Surréy.— The following ingenious sug- 
gestion seems worth transplanting into “ N. & Q.” 
from a review of Mr. Hingeston’s edition of Cap- 
grave’s Chronicle of England, which appeared in 
John Bull of the 10th April: — 


“The spelling, too, which is elaborately preserved 
throughout, is an important help in tracing the structure 
of our words, By the way, we may remark here that 
Capgrave always spells the name of the country now 
written Syria as Surre,— as does Chaucer at the begin- 
ning of the Knight’s Tale. Does not this explain the 
name of Richard’s charger in Shakspeare — 

* Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.’ 
Surrey meaning a Syrian horse, just as in Richard II. 
‘roan Barbary’ is the name of a barb? We do not re- 
collect that the annotators on Shakspeare have observed 
this.” 

™ 





Minor Queries. 


St. Patrick's Crosier.—In Alban Butler's Lives 
of the Saints the apostle of Ireland is represented 


| bearing a staff with two crosses on it, instead of 


the usual crosier. Is any legend alluded to, or 
any special authority for such a representation ? 
. O. 1. 
Dedication of a Church to St. Patrick. — Has 
any church been so dedicated since the Refor- 
mation, and would there be any objection to such 
a course? Several (as at Bloomsbury, Hanover 
Square, &c.) have been dedicated to St. George, 


| whose very existence has been doubted by some, 


and his orthodoxy questioned by others: whereas 
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the character of Patricius is unimpeachable, and 
C. 0.1 


his mission a well-recorded fact. 


London Stone, Cannon Street. —Can any of your | 
scientific correspondents supply me with the geo- 
logical character of the above stone, by far the 
most ancient monument in the city of London, 
and held by tradition to be its foundation stone? 
Is there any quarry in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis ofthe same material ? R. W. M. 


Medallion of Cromwell,— Can any of your cor- 
respondents give me any information as to the 
probable authenticity and antiquity of a medallion 
or cast in silver of Oliver Cromwell, lately in the 
possession of Mr. W. Story of Shrewsbury, and 
now in private hands? It is a profile likeness 
about four inches long, and in very high relief, 
and represents the Protector in armour, with bare 
head, and very long flowing hair. On the lower 
part is “ J. Herbert, fec.” 

In Story’s Catalogue it is mentioned as 


Lot 1206. “A fine and expressive cast in silver of the 
bust of Oliver Cromwell, by Herbert; in a gilt frame, 
glazed. The likeness is admirable, and the artist’s name 
is cast ‘ with the bust.’ ” 


Is this likely to be a genuine portrait of Crom- 


was soon made known to the besieged, and forced 
them to capitulate. What has become of this 
letter, and what were its contents ? Isit to be found 
in any life of the Duke of Wellington oy of Lord 
Raglan? Perhaps some of your contributors will 
answer these questions, and oblige So Ov Mae 


London before the Fire. — Where are there re- 
presentations (either as paintings or drawings) of 
buildings or streets in London before the fire, and 
which have not been published ? * ANTIQUARY. 


Beckwith's “ Private Correspondence.” —I have 
a thick MS. 4to. volume of Beckwith’s Private 
Correspondence from 23rd December, 1802, to 
22ud November, 1803, respecting the secret move- 
ments of the army in Ireland. Have these Let- 
ters, which treat of “ a most critical period of the 
Irish Rebellion,” appeared in print ? ABHBA. 


Families of Brook or Brooks; Scruby ; Cran- 


| mer, and Nelson. — About 100 years ago William 


well? Who was J. Herbert, and when did he 
live ? A. L. | 
Gilbert de Angulo and Nangle's Castle. — Can 





Mr. Puuic.pes or some other corresponde nt fur- 
nish some account of the old castle, called Nan- 


gle’s Castle, standing on a promontory at one | 


extremity of Nangle’s Bay, at the entrance to 
Milford Haven. It was from hence that the Earl 
of Pembroke took his departure for Ireland, a.p. 
1172, and was accompanied, amongst others, by 
Gilbert de Angulo, who subsequently obtained 
various grants of land in Ireland ; amongst others 
of the Barony of Navon, with the titular distinc- 
tion then following such possessions, of “Baron of 
the Navon.” 

It appears that this family bore the name de 
Angulo, to the tenth generation from Gilbert, 
viz. to a.p. 1346, and it is at this point that the 
first alias appears, in the person of “Sir Barnaby 
de Angulo, or Nangle.” My object is to ascer- 
tain if there is any connexion between the historic 
character of the castle and bay, above referred to, 
and the family whose name they bear? I should 
feel greatly obliged to Mr. Pumuirs or to any 
other of your correspondents who would be so 
good as to give me any information on the subject. 

G. N. (1.) 

Lord Raglan and bad Writing. — A letter from 
the governor of Pampeluna on its way to Soult 
was intercepted and brought to Wellington, who 
could not decipher it, but ‘handed it in despair to 


| occurs pretty frequently in 


his trusty secretary, who in one short hour made | 
himself master of its contents, which circumstance 


Scruby, of Barkway in Herts, married clandes- 
tinely Susannah Brooke or Brooks, stated to 
have been of an ancient and honourable family 
which bore for crest a lion rampant. I am very 
desirous — solely for genealogical purposes — to 
ascertain who this Susannah Brooke or Brooks 
was: and whether, and how, she was descended 
from Archbishop Cranmer. William Scruby above 
mentioned, who died at Barkway in but poor 
circumstances, induced, I fear, by his own im- 
prudence (he was once a rich man) was nearly 
related to the Rev. Edmund Nelson, of Burnham 
Thorpe, father of the hero. I wish to know in 
what way he was so related. Epwarp J. Saas. 
16. Spenser Road, Newington Green, N. 


Five Children at a Birth.— The following is 
copied by The Times from the Elgin Courant :— 

“On the morning of Monday last a woman named 
Elspat Gordon, residing in Rothes, gave birth to three 
male and two female children. The three boys were born 
alive and lived till the following morning, but the two 
girls were still-born. The births were premature, being 
in the sixth month; but what is very extraordinary, all 
were full grown for the period of gestation. Nor is this 
the most surprising circumstance in the case, one of the 
boys having actually two front teeth when he came into 
the world. Dr. Dawson, Rothes, attended the woman, 
who, we are happy to say, is doing wonderfully well.” 

It would be worth while for some correspon- 
dent living near the place to verify this marvel- 
lous story. de 


The One hundred and Fifty-first Psalm.—I have 
for some time wished for information respecting 
this psalm of David after conquering Goliath. It 
MS. Vulgates (Mr. 
Orror mentions one instance), but not in the 
printed editions, so far as 1 know. We find it in 
the Greek Septuagint, where its title is obros 64 


Ed [* See ante, p. 374.] 
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Wards iBid-ypagos eis Aavid nai twhey toi ApiOuod, dre 
duovoudynoe TG Todrad. From this it seems to have 
been adopted by the Greek church, for I find it 
in a beautiful little psalter I have, printed “ Ve- 
netiis par Melchiorem Sessa, &c. a.p. 1525.” 
The title there is, obros 6 Waduds Weoypatoe rod 
Aad dori, wal ttwley tod aplOuou trav éxatov wevtynKovia 
Warpav, Ste evavuaxynoe mpds Tv Todrad, 

Why was not this psalm received as genuine, or 
at any rate printed with the Apocrypha? J. C. J. 


Heralds of Scotland. —Information is desired 
respecting the College of Scottish Heralds. Sims 
gives full particulars of those of London and 
Dublin, but I can find in his book no instructions 
for availing one’s self of that at Edinburgh. The 
“ Lord Lyon King at Arms Office,” I believe it to 
be termed. A. Roy. 


Fort George, §c.—I shall feel exceedingly 
obliged to any of your very numerous correspon- | 
dents who will kindly afford me the following 
information, viz. — 

1. A list of the successive governors of Fort 
George, with dates of appointment, &c., and any | 
other notice connected with their government, &c. 
I mean the old citadel of Inverness, destroyed 
after the '45, and the name of which was trans- 
ferred to the existing fortress. 

2. The name of the engineer who planned and 
built Fort Augustus ; a list of its governors, &c. 

3. A list of the individuals composing the gar- | 
rison of Athol House when besieged by the royal 
forces, as well as of the non-combatants, particu- 
larly children, if perchance any there were. 

A. C. M. 

Baselica Equestris.— An inscription found at 
Netherby in Cumberland, and given by Lysons, 
p. 84., contains the above very curious expression. 
It records the erection of what is clearly a riding- 
house for exercising cavalry, and runs thus — “ to 
the Emperor Ces. Marcus Aurelius Severus Alex- 
ander, &c., the cohort of the first Spanish Le- 
gion, consisting of a thqusand horsemen (M. Eq.), 
devoted to his deity and majesty have now built 
and finished (baselicam equestrem exercitato- 
riam) a riding-house, begun from the ground, 
under the care of Marius Valerianus,” &c. The 
word “ basilica” is well known as applied to royal 
palaces (the house of the king, as its Greek deri- 
vation clearly shows), to the Roman courts of 
justice, and also to the churches of the early 
Christians, who having worshipped in these build- 
ings in times of persecution, afterwards adopted 
their forms as models of church-building, and | 
founded the most material part of their symbolism | 
thereon. Can any readers of “N. & Q.” inform 
me, first, whether they know of any instances | 
where the word has been applied to any other 
than one of these three significations, the royal 
edifice, the law court, or the church? and, second, 


| 








whether they have ever seen it spelt “ baselicam,” 
i. e. with the e instead of the i ? A. A. 


Welsh Surnames.— Although the great ma- 
jority of Welsh family names are patronymical, 
like Jones, Williams, Evans, Davies, &c., yet 
there are some which were originally personal 
epithets or sobriquets. I wish some patriotic 
Welsh etymologist would devote half a page of 
“N. & Q.” to the explanation of the latter. 

M. A. Lower. 


The Culdees.— When and where is the last 
mention made of these early religionists ? 


The Marchmont Peerage.— From which branch 
of the Marchmont family was the late James 
Deacon Hume, Esq., descended, and when did 
the Marchmont peerage become extinct? An 
farther particulars relating to that family will 
oblige. A. M. W. 

Delphic Sword.— What can be the meaning 
of this expression? It occurs in Dryden's cele- 


brated Hind and Panther, part iii. line 191. A. A. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 
Memoirs of Dr. Samuel Johnson. —~ Who was 
the author of Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Dr. Johnson, Walker, London, 1785? This 
work contains anecdotes and remarks not to 
be found elsewhere. Elphinston, who, if I recol- 


lect right, published an early and excellent edition 


of the Rambler at Edinburgh, and furnished the 
English portion of the mottos to those admirable 
essays when they were collected into volumes, was 
of material service in the compilation of these 
Memoirs, but not the author. I have not seen 
them noticed elsewhere, not even by Croker. 

E. Atrwoop. 

Hoxton Square. 

[This work was unknown to Watt, Lowndes, and He- 
ber, and is not to be found in the Catalogues of the 
British Museum, Bodleian, or Grenville Libraries. As 
our correspondent has kindly favoured us with a sight of 
this literary curiosity, which had not been seen by Mr, 
Croker when he published his “first edition ” (see p. 4, 
edits. 184731853), we may be permitted to offer a conjecture 
respecting its authorship. We seem to get a clue to the 
writer from the concluding paragraph of the Preface, 
which states, that “ the facts relating to the Ossian Con- 
troversy are anonymous, unless the authenticity of any of 
them should be challenged; in that case the author will 
avow them, as the means of defence are fully in his 
power.” ‘This seems unmistakeably to point to the Rev. 
William Shaw, the author of An Enquiry into the Au- 
thenticity of the Poems ascribed to Ossian, 8vo. 1782, who, 
in conjunction with Dr. Johnson, was engaged at this 


time in a keen controversy with Macpherson respecting 


this verata questio. Boswell tells us, that “ Johnson took 
Mr. Shaw under his protection, and gave him his assist- 
ance in writing a Reply to Clark, who had attacked Mr. 
Shaw’s work with much zeal and much abuse.” In these 
Memoirs of Dr. Johnson, we find a more minute and am- 
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plified account of this controversy than we do in the 

ges of Boswell, which is confirmatory that the work 
is from the pen of Shaw himself. At page 152., the wri- 
ter informs us, that “ besides a natural turn for the study 
of language, and the advantages and credit he had now 
acquired among his countrymen, Shaw turned his 
thoughts towards making a collection of all the vocables 
in the Galic language that could be collected from the 
voice or old books and manuscripts. Having communi- 
cated his idea, in 1778, to the Doctor, and pointed out 
the difficulties and expense necessary to make the tour 
of Scotland and Ireland, the limited sale of such a work, 
and the uncertainty of subscriptions, he replied, that the 
Scotch ought to raise a fund for the undertaking. Appli- 
cation was therefore made to the Highland Club, of which 
Shaw had been one of the original founders, and which 
was instituted for the purpose of encouraging Galic en- 
quiries; but he found that by the underhand dealings of 
Macpherson and his forty. and Shaw’s connection with 
Johnson, nothing would be contributed. His disappoint- 
ment he soon communicated to the Doctor, and still 
expressed the most ardent zeal to record the ancient lan- 
guage of his native country: he said he could muster, 
of his own property, from two to three hundred pounds 
towards a journey and other expenses, if he could enter- 
tain any hopes of being refunded by the publication. 
By a speech he made that day on the undertaking, the 
Doctor fully determined him to set off with the spring, 
the conclusion of which was, ‘ Sir, if you give the world a 
Vocabulary of that language, while the island of Great 
Britain stands in the Atlantic Ocean, your name will be 
mentioned.’ By such a speech, and from such a man, the 
youthful mind of Shaw went with ardour in pursuit of 
the objects in question. He performed a journey of 3000 
miles, persevered and finished his work at his own ex- 
pense, and has not to this day (1785) been paid their 
subscriptions by his countrymen.” Johnson subsequently 
converted Shaw to prelacy, who, having obtained orders 
in the English church, eventually became Rector of 
Chelvey near Bristol. Again, at page 165., we find 
another statement which may interest the admirers of 
Johnson. ‘The writer informs us, that “had the Doctor’s 
health permitted him, he intended to have drawn out and 
published a state of the Ossian Controversy from the be- 
ginning, to balance the arguments and evidence on both 
sides, and to pronounce judgment upon the whole. This 
is a piece of criticism now lost, and much to be lamented, 
as the question concerning the Poems attributed to Os- 
sian, from the illiberal construction put on his opinion of 
their authenticity, interested him as materially as any 
circumstance of his life.” ) 


Richard Pate or Pates, Bishop of Worcester.— 
I beg to be referred to some account of the above 
ecclesiastic, who was both created and_ deprived 
during the reign of Queen Mary. Epsiton. 


[Richard Pate, or Pates, was born in Oxfordshire, and 
admitted scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, June 
1, 1522; B. A. 1523; and then going to Paris was there 
created M.A. In 1526, he was collated to the archdea- 
conry of Winchester; and on June 22, 1528, to the 
archdeaconry of Lincoln. He was employed in several 
embassies, and in 1542 attainted of high treason. Upon 
the translation of Bishop Heath to York, Queen Mary no- 
minated Pate to the see of Worcester, and resto the 
temporalities to him, March 5, 1554-5. Godwin supposes 
that Richard Pate had been elected to the see of Worces- 
ter immediately after the deprivation of Jerome Ghinucci, 
but before he received consecration was sent abroad on an 
embassy, whence he refused to return, whereupon the 
see of Worcester was bestowed upon Hugh Latimer; and 


| the name of “ Rich. Patus Wigorn. Episc.” 
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he draws his inference from the fact that, at one of the 
sittings of the Council of Trent, Pate subscribed by 
No just in- 


| ference, however, of the fact can be maintained from that 





circumstance, as the last session of the Council of Trent 
was holden Dec. 3, 1563, some years after Pate was de- 
prived by Queen Elizabeth, and he would doubtless be 


| received and considered by the Romanists as Bishop of 


Worcester, notwithstanding his deprivation by the Queen. 
(Le Neve’s Fasti, by Hardy, iii. 64.) He was imprisoned 
for a short time, and upon being released retired to the 
continent, and died at Louvain. } 


Orientation. — Can any of your readers inform 
me whether in old English churches the exact 
point of the compass which the chancel faces has 
been determined by the position of the sun at sun- 
rise on the day of the saint to whom the church is 
dedicated ? Husert C. Luoyp, 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 

[This question can only be answered by a collection of 
facts gathered in different parts of England, as suggested 
by the Cambridge Camden Society, which would be 
highly valuable,.as tending to determine a very curious 
point in ancient church-building, namely, whether the 
supposed rule of orientation was strictly adhered to. See 
The Orientator, 32mo. 1844, published by the Cambridge 
Camden Society, with a Card containing a simple contri- 
vance for ascertaining the orientation of churches. } 


Painting.—What other masters besides Raphael 
have _ the subject of Christ bearing the 
Cross A Constant Reaper. 

[According to Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, the only 
masters who have treated the above subject besides 
Raphael, are Rubens, Van Dyck, and Adrian Vander 
Werf; and their pictures are severally to be found in 
Brussels, Genoa, and Munich. Mrs. Jameson mentions 
another by Dominichino in the Bridgewater Gallery, 
London. ] 


Bullion. — Whiat is the origin of the word bul- 
lion ? J.P. F. 

(“ From Gr. Beédos, a lump of earth ; g. d. money having 
no stamp or signature upon it. I could almost adventure 
to derive it from the Gr. BovAa, a signature; because it is 
to receive the Prince his signet, or effigies, before it be 
currant coin. Minserws draws it from the Hisp. Billon, or 
Vellon ; which he interpreteth, Bullion, or Copper to make 
money of.” — A new English Dictionary, London, printed 
for Timothy Childe, mpexcr. } 


“ Observations upon Mr. Fox's Letter to Mr. 
Grey,” a privately printed tract, 4to. pp. 16., s. 2. 
eta. Who was the author ? Josern Rix, 

St. Neot’s. 

[ By the Rev. Dr. Davy, late Master of Caius College, 


Cambridge. It was printed in 4to. and royal 8vo. See 
“N. & Q.” 1* §, viii. 652.] 


Brown or Muscovado Sugar. — What is the 
derivation and meaning of the word “Musco- 
vado ?” Cras. Bert. 

Bristol. 

[Webster derives Muscovado, n. from the Span. and 
Port. mascabado, compounded of mas, more, but, and aca- 
bado, ended, finished, Mascabado is an adjective, signi- 
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, P | 
fying further advanced in the process than when in syrup, 


or imperfectly finished; from acabar, to finish; ad and 
cabo, head, like Fr. achever.] 





Replies. 
WILLIAM PULTENEY, EARL OF BATH. 
(2™ S. v. 315.) 


H. B. will probably not be able to gain farther 
information regarding the father of Pulteney, Earl 
of Bath, than that his name was William. Thus 
naked and unadorned he stands in the pedigree of 
his family. Like other cyphers, he may have ac- 
quired importance from what preceded and fol- 
lowed him in the genealogical tree, being the son 
of a a member for Westminster, knighted 
by Charles II.; and the father of William Pulteney, 
Earl of Bath, the great leader of opposition, the 
powerful antagonist of Walpole—a man that com- 
bined quickness of wit with a warm imagination, 
deservedly regarded as a delightful companion, 
and who, as an orator, Lord Chesterfield tells us 
was persuasive, strong, and pathetic.* The charge 
of covetousness,— “the base passion of avarice,” 
as it was called in his case,—may have been 
brought against Pulteney too unscrupulously, but 
he certainly did not scatter his abundant wealth 
wisely and well. 

We are told that from his father, and also 
through his wife f, Pulteney inherited considerable 





property ; he received from Henry Guy, Secretary | 
to the Treasury, his guardian, a legacy of 40,000/., | 


and an estate of 500/. a-year.{ This gentleman 
laced him first in parliament for the borough of 
Teydon. 

Bishop Newton somewhat innocently describes 
Lady Bath as a “ wonderfully agreeable woman, 
when she was pleased and in good humour, but 
often clouded or overcast.” Whether she had ac- 
quired from her husband what Coxe calls “ the 
most rigid economy, but which others called 
avarice,” or whether she had communicated to the 
earl the auri sacra fames, does not appear§ ; but 
the lady's appetite for wealth, and her capacity 
for acquisition, are most clearly described by the 
bishop. Soon after their marriage Lord Bath 
presented his wife with 10,000/. “as a nest-egg, 
to be employed as she pleased.” This conjugal 
* Works, vol. ii. p. 451. 

+ Anna Maria, the daughter of John Gumley of Isle- 
worth, 

; Coxe’s Life of Sir R. Walpole, vol. ii. p. 151. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Carter seems to have solved the 
problem in a letter which I have just referred to : 
“His own disposition was naturally compassionate and 
generous; but his unfortunate connexion with a wife of a 
very contrary disposition, and to whom he was too good- 
naturedly compliant, had checked the tendency of his 
own heart, and induced a fatal habit, which he must find 
it difficult to alter at so advanced an age.” 


gift was duly cherished, and the nest-egg produced 
a prolific brood” From her intercourse with Change 
Alley, and her communications with stockbrokers, 
her brother called her dressing-room the Jews’ 
Synagogue, — the 10,000/. became 60,000/., but it 
benefited no one individual, nor did it promote 
one good object. On her death it was added to 
the vast heap possessed by her childless husband, 
thus “enriching with greater riches” the man 
who already possessed countless thousands. When 
any writer is in search of a subject for his tale, he 
may select the history of the Pulteney family, and 
prefix to it the solemn text: “ Man walketh in a 
vain shadow,” &c. 

George Colman the elder was, through his mo- 
ther, a nephew of Lady Bath's, and, what was of 
importance to himself, he was apparently in favour 
both with her and Lord Bath. They took a lively 
interest in his education and early legal career, 
and would have extinguished, if possible, the 
ruling passion of his mind—a love of the st&ge. 
Had they succeeded, Colman might never have 
known Garrick, and we might have lost one of 
the most excellent and delightful comedies in our 
language — The Clandestine Marriage. 

On perusing the Posthumous Letters published 
in 1820 by George Colman the younger, the let- 
ters addressed by Lord Bath to the elder Colman 
are most characteristic. There is scarcely one 
where money is not particularly alluded to. He 
exacts a small loan advanced to the student at 
Lincoln's Inn, with interest, a useful lesson for a 
young man, but the terms in which the money 
was required were needlessly strong. 

The spelling in Lord Bath's letters is singular 
as a specimen of the careless orthography of a man 
of talent, and in a high position, a century ago. 

Sir C. H. Williams has devoted not less than 
nineteen poems to what he considers the political 


| and priyate misdeeds of Lord Bath; and in one 


or more of them her ladyship is not forgotten by 
this bitter satirist. 

Lord Chesterfield and Lord Bath, says Bishop 
Newton, “never much loved one another ;” and 
when the former speaks of the Earl’s enormous 
wealth (1,200,000/.), he adds, “ his own estate 
in land was improved to 15,000/. a-year, and the 


| Bradford Estate, which he * * * is as much; 


all this he has left to his brother, General Pulte- 
ney, tho’ he never loved him.” (Letters, iv. 384.) 
Again, when General Pulteney died, three years 
afterwards, Lord C. speaks of the Bradford pro- 

erty, with a second mysterious hiatus: “ He has 
fon all his landed estate, 28,000/. a-year, includ- 
ing the Bradford Estate, which his brother had 

*** from that ancient family, to a cousin 
german [viz. Frances, the daughter of Daniel 
Pulteney, and wife of Sir William (Johnstone) 
Pulteney, Bart.]. 200,000/. in the funds he has 
left to Lord Darlington, his next nearest relative, 
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If riches alone could make people happy, the last 
two proprietors of this immense wealth ought to 
have been so, but they never were.” (Letters, 
iv. 459.) 

To what does Lord Chesterfield allude in the 
foregoing extracts? The Bradford Estate ap- 
pears to have been devised by Lord Bradford to his 
mistress and her son. The latter becoming insane, 
she devised the estate to Lord Bath, the school- 
fellow and fellow-collegian of Lord Bradford: 
Bishop Newton says that the contents of the will 
were matter of surprise to both Lord and Lady 
Bath, and we may easily suppose that a will, made 
under these circumstances, was a surprise to others, 
and provoked many remarks. Did it give Lord B. 
the sobriquet to which Horace Walpole alludes, 
Wirt Pulteney? The large property in Bath, 
each street bearing the name of some member of 
this family, and which, from the progress of build- 
ing, may, since the purchase was made, in 1726, 
have been augmented in value fifty or one hun- 
dredfold, was bought by the Earl from the de- 
scendant of Capel, Earl of Essex.* 

To return to William, the father, the subject of 
H. B.'s inquiry ; we may presume that, free from 
the din and jars of political strife, he may have led 
the quiet life of a country gentleman — hunting 
and shooting over his Leicestershire property — 

“Tn peaceful joy he passed each hour, 
Nor envy’d Walpole’s wealth and power; 
And reckoned wonderful inviting 
A Quarter Sessions, or cockfighting.” 

It is worthy of remark that after the death of 
the Earl's father in 1715, no one member of this 
most opulent family left a male heir. With the 
Countess of Bath, who died in 1808, the race be- 
came extinct. J. H. M. 


BACON'S ESSAYS. 
(2°¢ S. v. 251.) 

1. “ This kind of danger is then to be feared chiefly 
when the wives have plots for the raising of their own 
children, or else that they be advoutresses,”—Essay xix. 
“ On Empire.” 

ErR10NNACH supposes advoutresses to mean 
“ votaresses, fanatic devotees.” 
tress or avoutress means adulteress, as E1r1oNNACH 


may learn by a reference to Johnson, or any dic. | 


tionary of archaic words. The word adulterium 


underwent this change both in Italian and French, | 
and it is from the French form that the English | 


word is borrowed. 


2. “ Some there are that know the resorts and falls of 
business, that cannot sink into the main of it; like a 
house that hath convenient stairs and entries, but never 
a fair room. Therefore you shall see them find out pretty 
looses jn the conclusion, but are no ways able to examine 
or debate matters.”—Essay xxii., On Cunning. 


° Collinson’s Somersetshire, vol. i, p, 121, 








The word advou- | 


Ereronnaca thinks that “ resorts and falls” 
are “ rise and fall,” or that “ resorts” may mean 
“relapses.” He suggests that “main” may be 
the “sea,” or the chief part of the business.” 
He interprets “ looses” by “ losses.” I cannot 
accede to these explanations. By “ resort” is 
meant a spring; “ fall,” in this context, seems 
to be used as in the phrase “ to try a fall,” that 
is, to wrestle. A “ loose” seems to be here used 
in the same sense as Adois, for a “ refutation.” 
The entire passage would then mean that some 
men know which are the points of contention 
in any business, though they cannot penetrate 
into its heart; and they are able to find flaws 
| in the conclusion arrived at by others, though 
they themselves can contribute nothing to the 
discussion. 

3. In Essay xxxiii. on Plantations, “ to certify 
over to their country,” seems to mean, “ to apply 
for assistance to the mother-country.” 

4. “ The stairs likewise to the upper rooms, let them 
be upon a fair open newel, and finely railed in, with 
images of wood, cast into a brass colour, and a very fair 
landing-place at the top.”—Essay xlv. on Building. 

A newel is the pillar of stone or wood upon 
which a winding staircase turns. See Halliwell’s 
Dictionary, in v. 





5. In the same Essay an “ avoidance” for water 
is an issue; the place by which water escapes or 
empties itself. . 





HONOUR OF A PEER. 
(2? S. v. 317.) 


The origin of “ protesting on his honour” must 
be sought in our National Constitution temp. the 
Norman-French kings. The fountain of honour 
was not then, as now, exclusively in the person of 
the sovereign-regnant. On the contrary, the 
great separ ge! barons— barones regni—of 
those times not only shared with their chief the 
responsibilities, but also the highest immunities of 
the State. Such rights were the very essence of 
the feudal system. The prerogatives of both king 
and barons were defined; but the difference ori- 
ginally between them was more in name than in 
degree. Hence we find the Kings of Navarre and 
Castile referring their disputes to the joint arbi- 
tration of Henry I. and his barons (“‘Comites et 
barones regalis curie Angliw adjudicaverunt ”) ; 
the Earl of Warren producing an old sword as 
his warranty for his land, in answer to a Quo 
Warranto brought against him, and adding that 
“ William the Bastard did not conquer the king- 
dom for himself, but that his ancestors were joint 
adventurers in the enterprise, and sharers and as- 
| sistants therein ;” and the right which the barons 
| jealously maintained of confirming the creation of 
every new peer, 
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The power of the barons, or feudal princes, as 
they were sometimes styled, was little, if at all, 
less absolute than that of the monarch himself. 
Their vassals did homage and swore fealty to them, 
and not to the king, for under the feudal system 
no person could be liegeman to two lords; they 


! 


changes, his successors, credited with similar attri- 
butes, continue to this day to enjoy his royal pri- 
vilege of sitting in judgment and giving their 


| verdict, not upon oath as ordinary individuals, 


framed independent laws for and gave judgment | 
in their own baronies; they pardoned treasons, | 
felonies, &c., whilst their tenants and people | 


yielded them the selfsame aids, tallages, and ser- 
vices that the king levied upon his vassals; and, 
finally, they coined, till the reign of Stephen, their 
own money, 

The king had no right to any duties or services 
whatsoever, but what were purely feudal. He could 
not, therefore, enact laws without the “ advice and 
consent " of his barons; and the latter, estimating 
their position as his assessors or co-regents, could 
conceive no necessity for swearing to uphold what 
they had themselves conceded or suggested. Upon 
every accession of a chief, the duties of himself 
and vassals were regulated solely by the reserva- 
tions of feudal rights, and the performance of 
these duties was enforced, once for all, by the re- 
ciprocal oaths of the superior and inferior. As 
the king could offer no greater pledge than his 
realm and dignity for the discharge of his con- 
science, so the great parliamentary barons, in 
imitation of their chief, were wont to pledge their 
honours (i. e. their tenures) and knighthood as 
the security for their loyalty. No higher test of a 
baron’s sincerity could be conceived. Like his 
chief, he literally staked his all: and the Common 
Law seems to have taken special cognizance of 





this fact when it exempted him from arrest, upon | 


the twofold presumption “that the most hon- 


ourable are likeliest to be right honest, and pay | 


even before demand, and that their fortunes are 
sufficient to satisfy without attaching their per- 
sons. 

The coronation oath of the king, and the oath 
of fealty which was taken immediately afterwards 
by the barons, were so comprehensive in their na- 


ture, that is, so fully anticipated the obligation of | 


the one and the duties of the other, as to preclude 
the necessity of repeating them. 
one oath can be exacted from the sovereign, 
namely, at his coronation; and no oath was taken 
by the barons before that ceremony until the ac- 
cession of Henry VI. Whilst reciprocal oaths 
were deemed indispensable by the monarch and 
his barons, no such solemn compact was entered 
into between the latter and their vassals. Long 
ere the innovation in the mode and time of ad- 
ministering the oath of fealty and homage made 
by the weakest of the Lancastrian kings, the ter- 
ritorial designation of the baron — i. e. his title of 
honour, implied all that was just, virtuous, and 
princely ; and notwithstanding the lapse of many 
centuries, involving dynastic and constitutional 


To this day but | 





but simply “ upon their honours,” B. 


WAS EDWARD VI. PRINCE OF WALES ? 
(2™ S, v. 274, 325.) 

The double error into which Mr. Froude has 
fallen, in supposing Edward VI. to have been born 
Prince of Wales, is certainly singular in a writer 
who is usually so well informed, and who desires to 
be so accurate. When Hume (History of Eng- 
land, vol. iii. p. 218., edit. 1762) states that “ the 
prince, not six days old, was created Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Cornwall and Earl of Chéster,” 
one is not surprised to find these errors in that 
inaccurate but accomplished writer; with Mr, 
Froude the case is different. Edward VI. was 
never Prince of Wales. Heylin, in his Ecclesia 
Restaurata, explains and corrects the error. The 
passage is as follows : — 

“ And secondly he (Edward) was never created Prince 
of Wales, nor then, nor any time then after following, his 
Father dying in the midst of the preparations which 
were intended for the Pomp and Ceremony of that Crea- 
tion. This truth, confessed by Sir John Haywood in his 
History of the life and reign of this King, and generally 
avowed by all our Heralds, who reckon none of the chil- 
dren of King Henry the Eighth among the Princes of 
Wales, although all of them successively by vulgar Ap- 
pellation had been so entituled.” 

Sandford, in his Genealogical History of the 
Kings of England, confirms the statement of 
Heylin. In Henry VIII.’s will, dated the year 
before his death, and which is given at length in 
Rymer’s Federa (vol. xv. p. 102.), he is styled 
Prince Edward, and in all the statutes where he 
is named, it is by the same title. It is, however, 
even more singular that Blackstone, — who, in his 
Commentaries (vol. ii. p. 244.), giving the origin 
and nature of the title, writes as follows, “ The 
heir Apparent to the crown is usually made Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester by special creation 
and investiture,”—should, in the commencement of 
the same volume, have fallen into an error almost 
similar to that committed by Mr. Froude. At 
p- 94., treating of the conquest of Wales by Ed- 
ward I., the commentator writes : — 

“ Very early in our history we find their princes doing 
homage to the crown of England, till at length in the 
reign of Edward I. the line of their ancient princes was 
abolished, and the king’s eldest son became as a matter 
of course their titular prince.” 

It miay be here observed, that when the title of 
Prince of Wales was first created by Edward L., 
it was not upon the king’s eldest son Alphonso 
that the dignity was conferred, but upon his 
second son Edward, immediately after his birth, 
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Alphonso died shortly afterwards without issue, 

and Edward Prince of Wales became heir ap- 

parent to the crown. Although in its origin this 

title had no reference to the king's eldest son, it 

was néver afterwards conferred upon any prince 

except the heir apparent to the crown. Hopt. 
Dublin. 





Sir John Hayward, in his Life and Raigne of | 
K. Edward the Sixth, says : — 


“ When he was a few moneths aboue nine yeeres of 
his age, great preparation was made either for creating or | 
for declaring him to be Prince of Wales, Duke of Corn- 
wall, and Count Palatine of Chester. In the middest 
whereof K. Henry his father ended his life of a dropsie 
accompanyed with a spreading scarre of his thigh. Here- 
vpon Edward Earle of Hartford and St Anthony Browne 
Knight of the order and Master of the horse, were forth- 
with dispatched, by the residue of the counsaile, to the 
young King, then lying at Hartford. 

“The next day following being the last of Januarie, 
the young King advanced towards London. The same 
day he was proclaimed King, and his lodging was pre- 
pared within the Zower.” 


Bucuanan Wasusoury, M. D. 


Gloucester. 


LILLIPUTIAN AZTECS. 
(2°4 §. v. 234. 346.) 
F. C. B. will find a very able article on this | 
subject in The Leader of August 27, 1853. Mr. 
Leeke Burke has there not only exposed the ab- 
surd tale told of the marvellous city of Iximaya, 
but endeavoured to account for the origin of these 
interesting little pigmies. He imagines that “the 
father of these children was a Jew, and the mo- 
ther a Mulatto— the offspring of a Negress and 
a Spaniard, or of a Negress and a Jew,” and cer- 
tainly their physical appearance seems to warrant 
this conclusion. The Jewish characteristics are 
very distinct, and cannot fail to strike every ob- 
server. That they have really descended from 
the Aztecs, or, indeed, from any of the American 
races, is a theory which, I presume, no ethnologist 
would for a moment allow, and that they can be | 
considered the types of any distinct variety of | 
the genus homo is no less absurd. They are, in 
the words of Mr. Burke, “simply what the best 
physiologists have pronounced them, and what in- 
deed is obvious at a glance, instances of arrested 
growth and malformation — well-proportioned 
dwarfs rendered additionally curious by a peculiar 
form of idiotcy; their nervous system, though 
deficient in quantity, being apparently good in 
quality, so that they are not heavily stupid like 
most idiots, but extremely active mentally and 
arog od A few other facts not named by Mr. 
urke may prove interesting. In the shilling 
pamphlet professedly translated from the Spanish 
of Velasquez, and distributed by the exhibitors of | 
the children; the following passage occurs ; — 


| separate from eac 
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“Amply equipped with every desirable appointment, 
including daguerrotype apparatus, mathematical instru- 
ments, and fifty repeating rifles, these gentlemen (i. e, 
Messrs. Huertis and Hammond) sailed from New Orleans, 


| arriving at Balize in the autumn of 1848. Here they 


procured horses, mules, and engaged a party of ten ex- 
perienced Indians and Mestitzos.” 

Now when the little pseudo-Aztecs were first 
introduced into this country they were shown pri- 
vately to the Fellows of the Ethnological Society, 
and at this meeting Mr. Kennedy, formerly a 


} judge at Havannab, stated that he was at Balize 


at the very time these men were reputed to have 
been there, and more, that he was on a similar 
errand, and did not believe it possible for any per- 
sons to have gone there without his hearing of it. 
Add to this the fact that all the persons said to 
have gone are dead, and the conclusion is obvious. 
Again, it was remarked at this meeting that some 
man in America had stated, on oath, before a ma- 
gistrate that he was the father of the children. 
This was modified a little by one of the gentlemen 
who had brought them to this country, who said, 
“No; the man did not affirm that he was the 
father, but that he knew the father.” Supposing 
this to be correct, it does not mend the matter 
much, but I believe the first statement to be the 
true one. There is one other fact worth noticing. 
These children have no language. Now how is 
this? It cannot be said that they are incapable 
of learning a language, for they learned English 


| most rapidly (for idiots); they had acquired a 


knowledge of several words even before they were 
exhibited in public. Strange that they should re- 
member none that they had heard in their own 
land, leaving at the age they did, and the more 
especially as being two they would be naturally 
expected to converse together. The only solution 
of this problem which has suggested itself to my 
mind is, that they had been kept secluded and 
4 other from birth, with a view 
to make them the more mysterious when they 
should be exhibited to the public. This opinion 
is borne out by the fact that they appear to take 
no pleasure in each other's society, exchanging no 
words, expressing no love, and playing apart, the 
latter being most unusual with children of their 
years. There can be little doubt that they were 
born in some part of the United States, and re- 
served for public exhibition. To render them a 
greater source of attraction, the conjecture of the 
old padre mentioned by Stephens was worked up 
into a most romantic narrative, and coupled with 
their history. The tale of Iximaya and the cap- 
ture of its deities certainly outdoes anything to be 
met with in our old friend Baron Munchausen. 
Gerorce Sexton, M.D. 





In an article on the Lilliputian Aztecs I notice 
the following Query : — 
“ Has any person qualified to do so decidedly refuted the 
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statements put forth by the exhibitors of these strange June, 1786, a force of forty-two rams, and three 


little beings?” 


Now to the Query, of “ any person qualified to 
do so,” I do not venture a reply; but to enable 
F. C. B. to parsue his inquiry, I would direct his 


attention to the following pages of The Atheneum 
for the year 1853 : — 


Page 824., for Dr. Latham’s opinion, which I 


should think was now modified. 
Pages 860, 861. 966, 967., two letters, in which 
the historical and geographical value of the nar- 


rative put forth at that period by the exhibitors is | 


examined. 

Pages 1170, 1171., in a communication made by 
Dr. Norton Shaw; in which F.C. B. will read that 
the Lilliputian Aztecs “ were born near the town 


of Santa Anna, in the state of St. Salvador, of 


parents one of whom certainly, if not both, was 
dwarfed, deformed, or imbecile.” I would farther 
refer F.C. B. to The Times of that year, in which 
many letters appeared on the matter; and, finally, 
to a tract by 
Exhibitions of London, 8vo., 1855, in which I 
have no doubt the subject has been treated by 
one eminently qualified to do it ample justice. 
The American papers also, in 1853, contributed 
some interesting information upon these strange 
little beings, whom I suspect to be of the progeny 
of Barnum, and to possess intrinsically the value 
of wooden nutmegs. I write this with humility, 
as one nol duly qualified; but any of your readers 
who may wis! to know more of the matter will 
find these indications useful. S. H. 


THE MERINO FLOCKS OF LOUIS XVI. AND 
GEORGE III. 


(2™ S. v. 310.) 


Exactly six years before George IIT. founded a 
farm and introduced Merino sheep upon it, at 
Richmond, Louis XVI. had set him the example 
by doing exactly the same thing at Rambouillet. 
Previous to that period the importation of Spanish 
wool into France cost the latter country annually 
fifty-five millions of francs. The French King 


made a solemn request, through his ambassador | 
De la Vauguyon, to be permitted to purchase the | 


living animals instead of their silky wool, which 
French commercial speculators were then begin- 
ning to duly appreciate. The pretext assigned 
was, that his Majesty wished to stock his own 
pleasant little farm at Rambouillet with samples 
of one of the glories of Spain. ‘The Spanish mi- 
nistry, however, detected the commercial object 
beneath the diplomatic request of the ambassador, 
and a weary time elapsed before they could be 


induced to consent to stock the farm at Ram- | 
bouillet with Merinos, the important consequences | 


of which they saw clearly enough. At length, in 


r. Conolly, On the E£thnological | 


| hundred and thirty-four ewes, under the guidance 
of seven Spanish shepherds, set out on its memo- 
rable march from Segovia to Rambouillet. The 
| Merinos were watched, tended, petted, cared-for, 
fed, clothed or unclothed, dieted, and physicked 
on their way with extraordinary and unremitting 
zeal, On October 12, just four months from the 
day of starting, the shepherds with their coveted 
| treasures, golden fleeces for France, entered the 
| farm at Rambouillet with the loss of one ram and 
sixteen ewes. Louis XVI. had scarcely got the 
flock into promising order when the Republic 
became masters of the estate and its owner. The 
Republic killed the King and preserved the sheep; 
enclosing the latter within prescribed limits, over 
the gate of which was inscribed the rather satirical 
inscription “ Curat oves et oviumque magistros,” 
which, after its peculiar fashion, was precisely 
what the Republic most liked to do. 

The successors of Louis XVI. found as much 
difficulty at first in keeping the flock in health, 
| and in rearing the dropped lambs, as that mo- 
| march had done. The flock decreased, but De- 
| lorme took the matter in hand, and by mingling 
the strangers among the purest of the French 
breed that could be found, he speedily naturalised 
a breed of Rambouillet Merinos, which excited 
the admiration of every spectator, — except, of 
course, the French farmers, who were highly dis- 
| gusted with the novelty. Even this fine breed, 
however, was neglected during the worst revo- 
lutionary troubles; but far-seeing men had dis- 
cerned the advantages to be derived from it to 
the manufactures of France, and a M. Bourgeois 
de la Bretonniére is spoken of as having accom- 
plished two wonderful feats at this time, namely, 
in preserving every head in the flock, and his own 
also. He succeeded in restoring an almost entire 
purity of blood. Since the year 1x. of the Re- 
public, when a fresh importation of Merinos was 
effected from Spain, the race has been maintained 
without a cross; and the results have been re- 
markable. In 1821 a Rambouillet ewe fetched 
ordinarily from seven to eight hundred francs, 
and rams were sold as high as 3770 francs. From 
that year the Merino wool produced at Ram- 
bouillet has gradually increased in beauty and in 
price. The flocks now at Alfort, Arles, Pompa- 
dour, and Perpignan, owe their existence to their 
sires of Rambouillet. 

M. de la Bretonniére was one of the great bene- 
factors of his country ; but for him the great for- 
tunes of the great workers in wool would not have 
been accomplished; but for him the easy exist- 
ence of thousands would not have been secured. 
But France is toujours bienfaisante, and M. de la 
Bretonniére having toiled in behalf of the best 
interests of his country for more than thirty 
| years, was turned out of his office in 1821, He 
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had toiled on, in spite of misrepresentation, ridi- | tain Skipwith had brought in a French ship laden 
cule, and rapine; and in 1815, when Blucher and | with Spanish wool?” Now the great Duke him- 
Bulow manifested some desire to divide the flocks | self was a dealer in wool. On June 6, 1626, John 
between them, and carry them off, M. Bourgeois | Ellzey reports to Nicholas “that he had been 
contrived to withdraw them from the sight of | unable to sell certain wool .... belonging to the 
those generals, and as “ out of sight” was “ out of | Duke, in his possession, the trade of clothing being 
mind” also, the Merinos were no longer thought | so dead.” Buckingham was, in his own person, 
of. no encourager of this trade. When he could not 
We may believe that the flocks were threatened | sell his wool, he would not clothe his own ser- 
with disease, or some other calamity, subsequent | vants. Under August 12, 1626, we have the fol- 
to 1821, for it was found necessary to restore M. | lowing : — 
Bourgeois to his old office of superintendent, and “The Duke of Buckingham’s coachman, grooms, sump- 
the Merinos lived on in glory and increase till | termen, and farriers to the Duke. Since Lady-Day, 1625, 
the second Revolution, when the old palace and they have not received any wages, board-wages, or lay- 
Js became a sort of Cremorne. Under the ings-out. They are out of all means and credit, and not 
_—, . rs . ° having had either clothes or liveries, are now ‘ worn out 
second Empire the locality has been appropriately | of shift, and not in fit case’ to do the Duke any service. 
converted into an asylum for orphans of soldiers. | This being far from his Grace’s good inclination, they 
I should be glad to know whether the farm | pray him to take some such special course as that they 
founded by Louis XVI. is still maintained —whe- | ™4y pay their debts.” 
ther or not it has done its work. The forty-one On the subjects of wool and the exportation of 
rams which entered Rambouillet were the pa- | the material or of cloth, in the reign of Charles L, 
triarchs of the many thousands which have been | this very useful volume may be consulted with 
dispersed over France. I have before me an ac- | great advantage. 
count of the produce for forty-two years, 1793— 
1834 (both inclusive), and this will enable us to The inquiry of # may be partly answered by an 
form some idea of the commercial value of the | aiticle in the Globe of September 20, 1820: — 


Merinos. , eae ie 

The aiministration at Rambouilet made nume- | At the sl of is late Met's prime dock o ru 
rous gifts of rams for the benefit of poorer dis- biddings did not much exceed the biddings for the South- 
tricts; of these no account can be rendered ; but | downs. The cows of the Royal Dairy chiefly consisted 
between the years above-named the administration | of the Durham and Teeswater breed, which sold at various 
sold 2505 rams, 2.314 ewes, 274 “ moutons,” and prices, but the highest did not exceed 301” 
57,304 kilogrammes of wool. ‘The money realised From this may be inferred a very great decline 
by these sales amounted, in the first four years, to | in the value of these sheep in the ten years when 
1,555,352 francs (in assignats) and for the re- | the last sale noted by your correspondent took 
maining thirty-eight years to 1,619,628 francs | place, though no cause is assigned. The enco- 
in cash. This was at the parent establishment | miums on Mr. Farnham appear to have been very 
alone; but results equally satisfactory have been | general. He is spoken of as being in a consider- 
achieved by private breeders. I should like to | able degree the favourite of the company at the 
hear some brief history of the Richmond farm. | sales; and the European Magazine for June, 1807, 
They who are as curious about the Rambouillet | speaks of him as well known to the amateurs of 
farm may be referred to Léon Gozlan’s Chateau | cattle. His skill in the difficult art of judging of 
de Rambouillet. I will only add that the Merino | the qualities of stock was very great; and in that 
flocks are the most valuable of the flocks in Aus- | respect he may be said to have been pre-eminently 
tralia; that the present Spanish Merinos (wan- | distinguished. PecvaRIivs. 
derers, or wandering —changing their pastures so 
widely as they do in Spain) are said to be pro- : F : 
duced of a cross of the native breed with a flock Replies to Minor Queries. 
sent from England; and that under the word Sir John Temple (2™ S. v. 274. 395.)—I have 
Mesta, a very accessible, brief, and interesting | since aan the burial-place of Sir John 
account of the migratory flocks, and of the pecu- Temple. At p. 238. of vol. v. of Lodge’s Peerage of 
liar rights of pasturage in Spain, will be found in | Jreland (with Archdall’s Additions), it is stated that 
Charles Knight's Cyclopedia of the Industry of all | “he was buried with his father ;” and referring to 
Nations. J. Doran. | p. 234., I find that his father, Sir William, the 

P.S. Allow me one last word. In the volume | illustrious Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
of State Papers of the time of Charles I., so ably | his will “directed his body to be buried in the 
compiled by Mr. Bruce, there are some notices of | college, under the Provost's seat,” “ without fune- 
interest on the subject of Spanish and English | ral pomp and solemnities of heralds.” He died 
wools, At p. 448. we hear of Lord Willoughby | Jan. 15, 1627, and was accordingly privately in- 
writing to Buckingham (Oct. 6, 1626) that “Cap- | terred on the 20th ; and, as his biographer [who?], 
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quoted by Taylor in his History of the University | The List of the Colonels, Lt.-Colonels, Majors, 


of Dublin, reports, “ lies buried under a faire stone | Captains, Lieutenants, and Ensigns, of His Majesty's 


in the Colledge Chapple immediately before the 
Provost's seat.” 

This was the old chapel which was taken down 
_in 1797 on the completion of the present edifice, 
which is in the most approved style of heathen 
architecture. 

No trace of the original building now remains ; 
but when the foundations of the new campanile 
(the munificent gift of our venerable primate) were 
being sunk on the site of the old chapel, I saw 
some bones thrown up, which showed that the 
place had once been used for the purpose of 
sepulture. Some of the monuments were removed 
to the present chapel, outside the east end of which 
they may be seen. I have not been able to dis- 
cover the name of Temple on any of them. 

Archdall relates that Sir John Temple gave 
100/. for additional buildings in Trinity College, 
in right of which his heir, Lord Palmerston, can 
give two chambers to such students as he shall 
think proper. Are these chambers now known ? 

Joun Riston Garstin. 

Dublin. 

I feel no interest in the Temple family (living 
or dead) sufficiently strong to induce me to trouble 
your correspondent for those extracts he so kindly 
offers to place in my hands. I refer with thanks 
to that offer, as an additional proof of the friendly 
oy which should exist amongst scholars, and 
that “N. & Q.” from the first moment of its 
existence has, by precept and example, done so 
much to promote. 

The information given by Mr. J. R. Garstin 
is useful. In Lord Macaulay's Essay (Sir Wil- 
liam Temple) reference is made to Sir John 
Temple; but the most important incident in that 
person’s biography is omitted, viz. that Sir John 
was the author of an historical work that, in its 
day, was almost as popular as Macaulay's History 
of England. Waving read that book with great 
attention, I was anxious to ascertain what had 
been inscribed upon the tombstone of its author, 
my purpose being literally, and not metaphori- 
cally, to 

“ Point a moral, and adorn a tale.” 
B. P. W. 

Early Lists of the Army (24S. v. 343.) —I 
cannot, as I have no books to resort to, answer 
precisely your correspondent’s inquiry, whether 
the Rev. Edward Chamberlayne, D.D., or his son 
John, who continued Anglie Notitie, give even 
the whole of the field officers. The information 
they afford is very meagre, and certainly does not 
include captains and subalterns. 

The Court and City registers are less scanty 
than the former, but still far from complete. They 
enumerate the regiments, the field officers of each 
regiment, and also specify the different agents. 











Forces on the British Establishment, §c., &c., 
folio, dated Whitehall, March 20, 1732, is an au- 
thorised publication, avouched by the signature 
of the Right Hon. Sir William Yonge, K.B., and 
M.P. for Honiton; and has annexed abundance 
of information relative to the army in general, 
such as the Irish establishment, the half-pay, and 
reduced officers, and the Marines: the whole, no 
doubt, very accurately given. I have never seen 
but one copy, and that was shown me by that 
obliging gentleman, the late Mr. Furnivall of 30. 
Charing Cross. The Monthly Army List, 1798 — 
1808, published by Messrs. Hookham & Carpenter, 
in a very small 4to. shape, at 15. Old Bond Street, 
may be seen in part, as well as early Navy lists 
and lists of the Marines, at the United Service 
Institution in Whitehall Yard; but the library 
there is only accessible to the Members. Detta. 

P.S. Perhaps it may be serviceable to your cor- 
respondent that I should mention that, having to 
search for some family information, I found the 
names of many officers in A Perfect and True 
Copy of the severall Grievances of the Army under 
his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, presented 
Friday, May 21, 1647; and also in The Declar- 
ation of the Army under Sir Thomas Fairfax, pub- 
lished Friday, June 4, 1647. 


Lovat Peerage (2"* S. v. 335.)—In reply to the 
Query of your correspondent Mr. Fraser, B.C.L. 
of Alton, I beg to say that if he can procure a 
copy of a rather curious collection of papers which 
were printed in 1729 relative to the Frasers of 
Lovat, he will there find full particulars as to the 
proceedings of Simon Lord Lovat in support of 
his claims to the Barony. The volume is a small 
4to.; but as it is rather scarce, I have ventured to 
give what I hope may be of assistance to him, — 
the following list of the various papers usually 
contained in the*volume, viz. : — 

“ Memorial for Simon Lovat, and Answers to the In- 
stances of Lord Barons. — Memorial for those of the 
Surname of Fraser. — Answers to Mr. Mackenzie's Con- 
descendences in the Rank and Dignity of Earls. — State 
of the Instances produced by Simon Lord Lovat, for 
proving the Custom of Succession in the title of Lord 
Baron in Scotland. — Short State of the Argument, from 
the Investitures of the Lordship of the Family of Lovat. 
— List of Creations of Lords of Parliament since that 
Dignity came to be constituted by King James VI. — 
Additional Condescendence of Instances for Simon Lord 
Fraser of Lovat, in the higher rank and dignity of Earls, 
&c. — Alphabetical Catalogue of some Nobles who have 
been Peers of Scotland, &c. &c.” 

T. G.S. 


Edinburgh. 


Tasso and John Barclay (2™ §. v. 254.) —J. H. 
S. is evidently not aware that Tasso’s verses are 


almost literally from Lucretius, lib. i. 985—941. 
P. P. P. 
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Chapman's Homer (2™ §. v. 330.) — Mr. 
M‘Carrnay inquires whether the thin folio of the 
“ Batrachomyomachia, Hymns, §c.” is ever found 
bound up with the earlier folios of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, as is the case with the volume in his 
—— ? Yes. The copy in the Grenville 

ibrary has all the portions of the Homer, and 
the engraved titles to the Iliad, and the Hymns, 
but not to the Odyssey. My friend, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce, possesses a very fine copy of all the 
folios united, with all the engraved titles complete. 
If it had the printed title to the Odyssey, it would 
be the most perfect copy I have yet seen. Mr. 
Russell Smith has a very good copy of all the 
folios united, but it wants Pass’s engraved title to 
the Hymns. 

As all these volumes are in modern bindings, I 
cannot say when they were put together. I con- 
gratulate Ma. M‘Carray on the possession of his 
interesting copy. He will, however, I am afraid, 
find great difficulty in meeting with the detached 
engraved titles, —that by Pass especially. 

Ricwarp Hoorer. 

P.S. I forgot to mention that my friend Mr. 
Singer has also a fine copy of the united volume, 
wanting, however, the engraved titles to the Odys- 
sey and Hymns. 


Ghost Stories (2 S. v. 233. 285. 341.) — The 
brief account of the Wynyard ghost story given 
by M. E. M., corresponds far more accurately 
with the family tradition (with which I have the 
best possible reasons for being acquainted) than 
that of Onacuium. 

Sir John Sherbrooke, then an untitled subal- 
tern, has always been stated by the family chro- 
niclers to have been alone with Mr. (afterwards 
Col.) George West Wynyard, when the brother of 
the latter is supposed to have been seen. Another 
thing also is very certain, viz. that there was no 
twin in the generation. Coanatus. 


Rev. George Whitefield (2™ S. v. 156. 340.) —In 
reply to the inquiry of G. N., I beg to say that at 
any rate all the Sermons preached by Whitefield 
at Glasgow are not included in the volume pub- 
lished by Baynes, 1825. 

There is a Sermon on 1 Cor. i. 30., which, how- 
ever, bears no marks of being a Farewell. There is 
another on Acts ix. 22., beginning: “It is an un- 
doubted truth, however paradoxical it may seem,” 
&c.; and another on 2 Tim. iii. 12., beginning: 
“When our Lord was pleased to take upon him- 
self the form of a servant,” &c. And these are 
the only ones of which the texts are the same. 

C. W. Bineuam. 

Was John Bunyan a Gipsy? (2™ S. iv. 465. 
v. 15. 318.) —After reading Grellman's Histoire 
des Bohémiens, Paris, 1810, and the English trans- 
lation entitled Dissertation on the Gypsies, aud 
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Poor Hoyland’s Customs, Sc. of the Gypsies, 
York, 1816, I unfortunately came to a decision 
which J. S. considers to be strange in an intel- 
ligent person —a state of mind “stupid in re- 
gard to this gipsy question,” “a person of the 
least reflection.” I have avoided much inter- 
course with this class, fearing the fate of Mr.° 
Hoyland, who, being a Quaker, was shot by one 
of Cupid’s darts from a blackeyed gipsy girl, and 
J. S. may do well to be cautious. My conclusion 
is that the tribes have no more right to nation- 
ality, race, blood, or language than the London 
thieves have — with their slang, some words of 
which may have their origin in the Hebrew, 
from their dealings with the lowest order of Jews. 
I shall look for J. S.’s projected work on the 
gipsies with much interest, and will not refuse 
any new light he may throw on the history of 
these lawless people. His assertion that there are 
gipsy barristers, clergymen, and gentlemen in 
Scotland, and 250,000 in the British Isles, will 
require strong proof. Georce Orror. 


Alcove (2™ S. v. 258.) — 

“ Kusppa. A cupola, vault, dome, arch, turret. A ca- 
thedral church, tent, tabernacle, parasol.” — Richardson’s 
Arabic and Persian Dictionary, last edition, by Johnson. 


A. B. 


Mortar-carrying, a@ Punishment for Scolds (2°¢ 
S. v. 48.) — Is G. R. L. correct as to the wooden 
mortar ? Was not the punishment the being 
paraded through the town preceded by a per- 
son beating on a brass basin or mortar to attract 
attention. This was common we know in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries; and from a passage 
in Ben Jonson’s Epicene, Act III. Sc. 6., it might 
be inferred the barber got some remuneration for 
the use of his basin. Perhaps G. R. L. would 
favour the readers of “ N. & Q.” with his autho- 
rities. A.A 


Largest Parish in Ireland (2™ 8. v. 293.) —The 
union of Ballinakill, in the diocess of Killala, is 
probably the parish of which Apusa has heard. It 
is forty miles long and twenty broad, — exceeding 
in extent the county of Dublin. If Iam not mis- 
taken, an appeal was lately made by the bishop 
for aid towards supplying the spiritual wants of 
this large district. 

The vicarage of Kilcommon, in the same diocess, 
and county Mayo, extending over 139,989 acres, 
and measuring thirty miles by sixteen and a half, 
enjoys an income of about 150/. per annum. The 
land chiefly bog. Joun Riston Garstin. 

Dublin. 


America discovered in the Eleventh Century (2™ 
S. v. 314.)—The evidence on which this fact 
rests has been carefully collected and published 
by direction of the Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries at Copenhagen, under the title of Antigui- 
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tates Americane ; and Prof. Rafn, to whom this 
arduous labour was intrusted, has printed portions 
of at least twenty MSS. referring to this subject, | 
with Latin translations. The rock, however, in 
Rhode Island, which was originally supposed to 
bear the name of one of the Norwegian chiefs, | 
“Thorfin,” has been shown to be the work of | 
American Indians. There is also an article de- 
serving of notice on this subject in the North 
American Review, as also some notes by the Earl 
of Ellesmere in his Guide to Northern Archeology. 
W. D. H. 
“ Stone Jug.” —In a former number (2"¢ S. v. | 
96.) Mr. Puitiotr refers the slang expression, 
“ He’s a Brick” to a classical origin. I would ad- 
duce as a parallel instance the phrase “ Stone 
Jug,” as applied to a prison. The word xépauos 
signifies both an earthen jug and a gaol. Ho- 
mer uses it in both senses. See Iliad, v. 387. and 
ix. 469. And so thieves’ Latin is derived from 
Homeric Greek. T. Davies. 


Melbournes of County Derby (24 S. v. 294.) — 
There seems good reason to suppose that the 
Hardinges of King’s Newton, which is situated in 
the parish and manor of Melbourne, spring from 
this family. They are stated to have had “a 
grant of the Melbourne arms, with variations, on 
the ground of this claim of descent in 1711;” the 
arms of Melbourne being “ Gules, a chevron ar- 
gent, between three escallops of the same.” Those 
of Hardinge are “Gules, on a chevron argent, 
fimbriated or, three escallops sable.” The Mel- 
bournes of Dunmow will doubtless be the same 
as those of Melbourne. Edmondson puts them 
collectively as “ Melbournes of Derby, and Staf- 
fordshire, and Dunmow and Markes in Essex,” 
with precisely same arms as above, viz. “ Gules, a 
chevron between three escallop shells argent.” 
The genealogical references, British Museum, of 
which there are several, are “ Melbournes of Dun- 
mow, fro. Co. of Derby.” F. B. D. | 


Franklin Arms (2™ §. v. 234.) — The arms are 
argent, on a bend, azure, three dolphins of the 
field. W. H. Wootrnouse. 


Blake Beried.— Mr. Boys appears to stumble | 
at the expression “ blake beried ;" is not the word 
blake an old word meaning naked? Elisha Coles, 
in his English Dictionary, edit. 1677, gives it as 
such; and I refer to the same authority for the 
meaning of “ black beried,” as it cannot be uttered 
to ears polite. 

Eclympasteyre.— Coles gives this word : Eclym- 
pastery, son to Morpheus, the god of sleep. Coles 
is rich in old words, taken, as he says, from Chau- 
cer, Gower, Pierce Ploughman, and Julian Barns. | 


M. E. Berry. 


The several Notes upon this passage of Chaucer 
are very ingenious, but I fear your correspondents 











have overlooked the sarcasm intended by the poet. 
It is very plain that it is not a question of the 
state of burial at all: it is the far more important 
one of the condition of the soules after death. 
“T recke never, whan that they be beried, 
Though that hir soules,”"— 

are doing what ? 

“Though that hir soules gon a blake beried.” 


Here the bodies are disposed of; they are buried ; 


but about the souls, that is the point. The sense 
of the verse I take to be — 
“T care not when that they be buried, 
Though their souls go a black berrying;” 
that is, “ go gathering blackberries. In this sense 
we have the full force of the reckless speech of 
the Pardonere. Fran. Crossiey. 


Very recently I bought at a sale a copy of Tyr- 
whitt’s Chaucer. It is, I find, collated throughout 
with “ Mr. Wright’s manuscript,” and appears to 
have been the property of a Mr. B. H. Wright. 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me what manu- 
script of the Canterbury Tales this is? * 

I find the MS. reads “ black bered” for “ blake 
beried;” but the word bered does not seem to 
have been quite clear in the manuscript, and a 
note of interrogation is added. Tyrwhitt says all 
the manuscripts except one, which reads “on 
blake beryed,” have it as he gives it, “blake 
beried.” A. Horr Wuirs. 


Rhadamanthus and Minos (2 §. v. 334.) — 
The piece imperfectly remembered by T. was pro- 
bably the paper given in the Elegant Extracts, 
book i. § 15, under the title of “ Mis-spent Time, 
how punished,” and copied from The Guardian. 
But the judge Rhadamanthus figures alone in the 
amusing trials; there is no mention of Minos, 


F. C. H. 
T. will find the tale in the last few sections of 
the Gorgias of Plato. J. 


Old French Argot (2° S. v. 69. 119. 178.) — 
Among other books advertised at the end of an 
edition of De la Motte’s version of the Iliad, 
Amsterdam, 1738, is Voyage de Fanfreddin. Is 
the book known, and does it afford a clue to the 
explanation of “ Fanfreddonnair” ? Anon. 


Fothergill Family (2™ S. v. 170. 321-2.) — The 
eminent physician, Dr. Fothergill (see Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary), resided, about 1766, at 
Lea Hall, Wimboldsley, in this county. 

T. Hueuss. 

Chester. 


Apsidal Churches. — Great Wymondley, near 
Hitchen, Herts. (See 2™ §S. v. 107.) R. L. 





* Mr. Wright’s MS. means, of course, the MS. adopted 
by Mr. Wright, which is the Harleian MS, No. 7334, — 
Ep. “N, & Q.”] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(at 8. V. 128, May 8. °58, 





Col, John Peacock (2™ §S. v. 147.) —I have a 
copy of a pedigree of Peacocke of Chawley, ex- 
tracted from a Visitation of Berkshire taken in 
1664, in which John Peacocke is described as “of 
Chawley, in the parish of Cumner, a Major of 
Foot.” It is impossible that this could be the 
same John Peacocke referred to as training a 


troop of horse in June, 1685, as his eldest son, | 


Francis Peacocke of Chawley, is described as 
aged fifty-eight on March 16, 1664. The said 


Francis Peacocke had a son John, who may pos- | 


sibly be the Colonel John Peacocke referred to, 
but he was probably a young man when the Visi- 
tation was made, and, as such, no information is 
given in the pedigree but his bare name. The 
pedigree deduces their descent from a younger 


son of Robert Peacocke, Lord Mayor of York (he | 


was Lord Mayor in 1548 and 1567). The arms 
are, “‘Gules, on a fesse argentbetween three plates, 
as many lozenges sable, with crescent for differ- 
ence.” 
Sunderland. 


Echo Poetry (2™ S. v. 234.) —See George 
Herbert's Poems, “ Heaven,” AcuHE. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The members of the Camden Society have 


to lead them to a right understanding of much which in 
the domestic polity of our cathedral institutions is either 
unknown or misunderstood. 

Domesday of St. Paul's of the 
duction, Notes, and Illustrations, by the Archdeacon of 
London, will be highly appreciated by all who are com- 
petent judges of its merits. The work has assumed a 
character materially different from that which was at 
first contemplated, owing to the discovery of other docu- 
ments, which showed the relation of the manors to the 
cathedral as a landed estate, held to farm by its own 
members, and occupied by a tenantry according to the 
general custom of the age. In the valuable Introduc- 
tion to these curious documents, the Archdeacon has 
incidentally noticed a remarkable fact in connexion with 
this Cathedral. It is well known that the course of pro- 
ceeding usually adopted by the early Church for the con- 
version of a new district was by the mission of a Bishop 
with his clergy, the erection of a See, and the building 
of a collegiate church, 
duce of the manors of St. Paul's were appropriated to 
the support and sustenance of all its members, from the 


Dean to the humblest servitor, the deorkeeper of the | 


brewery, the Bishop himself was no sharer in its endow- 
ments, “ It is remarkable,” says the archdeacon, “ that 
though the Statutes of the Cathedral describe the thirty 
Prebendaries as forming with the Bishop unum corpus, of 
which he is the head, there is no evidence of his sharing 
with them any part of the revenue, or of his living in 
intercourse with them. The Bishops of London appear 


to have possessed their manors in the time of the Anglo- | 


Saxon kings in their own right, for there are no traces 
of any of the episcopal lands having at any time belonged 


James PEACOCK. | 


lately re- | 
ceived a volume of great importance, which is calculated | 


We feel confident that The | 
Year 1222, with an Intro- | 


But whilst the revenue and pro- | 


to the Cathedral.” This documentary history of the 
manorial property of one of the most ancient Sees of the 
English Church is a valuable addition to the stores of 
our historical literature, and may be perused with ad- 
vantage by the statesman, lawyer, or divine. The Editor 
has added a number of apposite philological notes, and 
the manner in which a very difficult task has been exe- 
— corresponds with its importance, and increases its 
value. 

By-the-bye we may mention that The Camden Society 
held its Annual General Meeting on Monday last, when 
Earl Jermyn, who has been for several years an active 
Member of the Council, was elected President in the room 
of the late Lord Braybrooke. After the reading of the 
Report, which spoke very satisfactorily of the progress 
of the Society, a vote expressive of the loss which the 
Camden Society had sustained by the death of its Presi- 
| dent, and of its sympathy and condolence with his family, 
was carried unanimously. 

Our Correspondents who from time to time addresg 
| Queries to us on the subject of old books, will be glad to 
learn that Mr. Bohn’s new, enlarged, and cheaper edition 
of Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual is progressing satisfac- 
torily. The second part, which completes the first volume, 
has just been issued, and comes down to the article 
“ Cyrus the Great.” 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Books to be sent direct to 


Particulars of Price, &c.,of the followin 
i and whose name and 


| the gentleman by whom they are required, 
dress are given for that purpose. 
Bisnor Wiixis’s Mencor 
8vo. London. 1644 and 164. 
Fanconer (Joan), Cayeromenysts Pareracra; on rar Art or Secnger 
Inronmation, &¢. Svo. London. 1685. 


Wanted by F. W. Haddon, %. Adelaide Road, Haverstock Hill, N. W 


ne Swirr ano Secret Messenoer. 
“Either edition will do. 


AMatices ta Correspondents, 


Ma. Corzren’s Live or Suansreane. We copy the following from 
The Athenwum of Saturday last : - 
** Maidenhead, April 28, 

“I write in order to anticipate others in the correction of a blunder 
committed in the new Life of Srakspeare, accompanying m 
ec dition of hia works recently published. TI was led into it by Ben Joa- 
son's letter to Cecil, published in The Athenceum of the 15th of August 
last, which I had so fully in my miod, in reference to the Gun- 

powder P! lot, that reading Marston's un‘ated letter. I at once hastily 
conclude d that its dark and ambiguous phraseology related to the same 
historical event. I continued in that persuasion until a zealous and 
learned friend of mine made me sensible of my error.and that Mar- 
ston's letter wae occasioned by the threatened arrest of Lord Kimbolton 
and other members of the House of Commons in 1611. Nobody has 
hitherto supposed that Shakspeare's dramatic contenporary had lived 
so long. I am glad that my vexatious mistake is on a matter quite in- 
cidental, and that it does not affect any of the events in the biography 
of our great poet. ayne Ootzier.” 


M.E. Berar. Your book isa copy of Philpot's edition of Camden's 
Remaines. 


Yxonrensts. An edition of Christopher Smart's Poems, including his 
English and Latin translations, was published at Reading in 1791 in two 
vols. 12mo. 


M. Berron. The article sent respecting a Portrait of Made. de Main- 
tenon is an advertisement. 


| Dono and Tuomas Crosrreto. As we cannot possibly decipher the pro- 
per names, or even the figures, in many of the articles forwarded by these 
¢ espondents, we are compelled to omit them. 


® 1s will find Dr. South's Latin Poem on Cromwell in our \st 8. yi. 490. 


Svxes Dvae. Jnquiries are bei ing made as to“ Sykes Dyke and manor 
of John de Chappell, near Carlist 


Eararem. —2nd 8. v. 356. col. i. 1. 35., for “ preacher " read “ teacher.”” 


“ Nores anno Qveares” is pwhlished at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Parts. The subscription for Stamrep Cortes for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Impex) is iis. 4d.. which may be Post Office Order in 
favour of Messas. Bert ano Deas! mye a ager, E.C.; to whom 
| 80 all Comm ONICATIONS POR THE 

















